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ALS DESIGNS AND PRICES OF 150 DIFFERENT ARTICLES 
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setccmem CABRIEL (gating 
PUBLISHED. (BU (eM aR)) 6 STAMPS. 


TREATISE explanatory of GABRIEL’S System of supplying ARTIFICIAL TEETH.— 
Effectual for Mastication and Articulation (even when all others fail) without Springs, Wires, or any metal, 
and without Extracting Teeth or Stumps. None but first-class materials and workmanship employed, and are 
supplied at less than fal the ordinary cost. Only by Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince d’Ottajana. 
Established 1815. See Diploma. 
27, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 
33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, CITY. 


134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL; and 65, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


American Mineral Teeth best in Europe, from Four to Seven and Ten Guineas a Set. 
- Gabriel’s System is a great improvement upon the old method, their Treatise should be read by all who value 


eo WATERPROOFS FOR INDIA. 
EDMISTON & SON. 


Sole Manufacturers of the only WATERPROOF CLOTHING guaranteed 
to withstand the climate of India. The POCKET SIPHONIA (weight 12 
ounces), price from 40s. This coat can be carried in the pocket. Shooting 
Boots, and every requisite for the Sportsman. Portable Folding Baths, Air- 
Beds, Water-Beds for Invalids, Pillows, &c. Portable India-rubber Boats, to 
carry one or more persons, weighing from 40 to 50 pounds, price £7 10s., 
£10 10s., and £18 18s. folding in a compass of 3 feet. 





THE SIPHONIA DEPOT, 5, CHARING CROSS, S, W. 


Late 69, Stranp, Lonpon. 





MAPPIN’S CUTLERY & ELECTRO SILVER PLATE. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 
LONDON ESTABLISHMENT IS AT LONDON BRIDGE, 


ABLISHED IN SHEFFIELD. A.D. 1810. 
All their manufactures are stamped with their corporate mark, “ ‘The Sun,” granted to their father by 
the Cutler’s Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835. Mapprn Broruers are Cutlers by Special Appoint- 
ment to the Emperor Napoleon ILI. 


otsee Sith, 
23 MAPPINS’ TABLE CUTLERY. #7: 
° aT) oa 
Ordinary Quality. Medium Quality. Best Quality, 
£8. d. £s. d. Zs. da. 


Two Dozen Full-size Table Knives, with Ivory Handies _ secs . £42 
One-and-a-half Dozen Full-size Cheese ditto ine 114 6 om 211 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers a Ok OB . m OF 
One Pair Extra Size ditto es 012 om, - One 
One Pair Poultry Carvers ove oll 0 ane 015 
One Steel for Sharpening ove 040 we 6 0 


Complete Service £618 6 £916 6 
ELECTRO-SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS. 


‘ ” ” s ” - ” 
MAPPIN BROTHERS guarantee on alli___“ Fiddle. _“ Threaded. * Kings. Lily.” 
their manufactures in Electro-Silver | Plated | Plated |} | Plated || Plated 
Plate a strong deposit of real Silver, ac-| Medium | extra Medium | extra Medium | extra extra 
cording to the price charged. | Plating. | strong. Plating. | er 4 | Plating. | rer 4 
< 8. | a. d. 


ad | 8. ad. = | = s. d. 








Table Spoons, full size, per doz. = | - 8 0 


Forks 
54 (0 


Do. Fork : 54 0 
TIE i siseicaaieacnaibsanlaiadhiblinnibanninve | | i! 27 0 36 0 








ESTIMATES FURNISHED For SERVICES or PLATE ror HOTELS, STEAM-SHIPS. & REGIMENTAL MESSES. 
A Costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, free by Post. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
67 AND 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 
MANUFACTORY, QUEEN’S CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


All Orders from Abroad must be accompanied by a Banker's Draft, or an Order for payment in Englaud. 
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FF" FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and County 
to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; in a few 
days you will receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial 
ings. Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with writter 


description, 6s.; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, with 
evigiaal grant of Arms, to whom and w granted. r~ 


origin of the name, all traced from authentie reeor 
Two Guineas. An Index, containing the names of nearly all 
Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the British 
Museum, Tower of London, Heralds’ College, &c., xc. The 
Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d. post free.—By 
T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on Heraldry, at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, corner of St. 
Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic Colours for 
Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 


RMS, CRESTS, &e. Engraved in the. Best 
Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel Die, 6s. 
Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter, Book Plate, Engraved with 
Arms, 10s.; or Crest 5s. Postage and Registered Letter, 1s. 
extra. T. CULLETON, Heraidic Kugraver py Papyesnans 
to the Queen, 25, Cranbuurn Street, Corner of St. Martin’s 
Lane, London, W.U. 


‘OLID GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall Marked), 

Engraved with Crest, 42s. ; Large Size, for Arms, 75s. 

On receipt of P.O. order the sizes will be sent to select 

from. T. UULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


QTAME YOUR OWN PAPER with Arms, 

Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means of 
CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, 15s.; Best 
Make, 21s. Any person can use them. T. CULLETON, 
Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
Corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 








bhp CARDS—For Lady & Gentleman 
—50 Bach. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden 
Name Printed Inside, 13s. Visiting Cards—A Copper Plate 
Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 Cards, Printed 
for 2s., post free.—N.B. All Orders executed by return of 
post, for Stamps or Cash.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin’s 
Lane, London, W.C. 


‘THE PEN SUPERSEDED.—The best and 
only method of Marking Linen, Silk, Stockings, 





Coarse Towels, or 
Books, so as to pre- 
veut the Ink wasbing 
~ out, is with CUL- 
LETON’S PATENT 
ELECTRO- SILVER 
PLATES. By means 
of this novel inven- 
tiou athousand pieces 
of Linen can _ be 
Marked in a few 
hours. Initials, 1s. 
each ; Name, 2s. 62. ; 
Set of Moveable num- 
20° . bers, 2s. 6d.; Crest 
Plate, 5s., with the necessary Directions for Use, post free, 
from T. CULLETON, Sole Maker. 25, Cranbourn Street, 
Corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


GLASS SHADES 
For the Protection of Articles injured by exposure, 
FERN CASES AND AQUARIUMS, 
GLASS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES, 
AND EVERY KIND OF PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


WINDOW-GLASS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, AT 


CLAUDET & HOUGHTONS, 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Lists of Prices sent Free on Application. 








THE CONCERTINA EASILY 
ACQUIRED. 

With SIMPSON’S BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS any 
persons can TEACH THEMSELVES to play on this Fash- 
ionable and Sweet Toned Instrument, although they may 
be unacquainted with music.—This ‘'wo Shilling Book is 
forwarded post free for 24 stamps, from Simpson’s Manu- 
factory for English Concertinas from £2 2s. to £12 12s., 
266, REGENT STREET. The Concertina lent on hire, 





es 





taught, repaired, and exchanged. 





This Day, Price 6s. in Post 8vo., Antique. 
HE CHRONICLE OF ETHELFIELD, 
Set forth by the Author of “Mary Powell” 


Also, 
THE COTTAGE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Price 2s. 6@.—By the sare Author. 
Anwnve Harts, Virtve, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





In eloth, price 5s. 

MEDICAL HANDBOOK: Comprehending 

all such information on Medical and Sanitary subjects 
as is desirable in Educated Persons. By FREDERICK 
W. HEADLAND, M.D., Fellow of the College of Physicians. 
**Tne rules of living which it prescribes would render the 
visit of a doctor a rare necessity.”— Dublin Daily Express. 
London: SEELEY, Jackson, & HALLIDAY, 54, Fleet Street. 





THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BIRMINCHAM, 


HE ACADEMICAL YEAR will commence 

on the 1st of Oeteber. Under the powers granted by 
the Crown, the Queen’s College offers im residence under 
Collegiate discipline, or out of residence, all the privileges 
advantages of a University educatian, at a-considerable 
diminution of expense, viz.: The Lectures qualify, without 
any residence elsewhere, for the Degreesof B.A. and M.A., 
B.M. and M.D., L.L.B. and L.L.D., B.&C. and D.S.C., in the 
University of London; for the Diplomas of the Royal 
Colleges of Surgeons of Londen and Edimburgh ; for-the 
License of the College of Physieians; for the License of the 
Society of Apothecaries under articles of apprenticeship 
granted without premium, by the Dean of the Faculty’: for 
the middle class Examinations of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
for the Examinations of the Army, Navy, and India Boards, 
fora Degree in Civil Engineerting—a petvilags enjoyed by 
the Queen’s College under the authority of the fows 
almost exclusively; and lastly, for the entrance into the 
Clrurch, the certificates in Theology granted to candidates 
for Holy Orders being received by most of the Bishops. 
For detailed Prospectus see the July Numbers of the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, or apply to the Sec- 
retary Queen’s College. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
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METALLIC PEN MAKER TC THE QUEEN 


BY ROYAL COMMAND 


JOSEPH CILLOTT 

Ree most respectfully to inform the Commercial World, 
Scholastic Institutions, and the publicgenerally that, by 

a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 








productions,which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER,QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes 
will ensure universal approbation, aud defy competition. 
Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 
At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS. 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility,and with fine,medium,and broad points, 
suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in Schools. 
Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens—Merchants and Wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works,Graham Street ; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham. 
No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE. 
Nene of Injunction.—The admirers of this 


celebrated Fish Sauce are particulary requested to 
observe that none is genuine but that which bears the back 
label with the name of WILLIAM LAZENBY, as well as 
the front lahel signed Elizabeth Lazenby; and that, for 
further security, on the neck of every bottle of the Genuine 
Sance will henceforward appear an additional label, printed 
in green and red, as follows:—“ This notice will be affixed to 
Lazenby’s Harvey’s Sauce, prepared at the original ware- 
house, in addition to the well-known labels, which are pro- 
tected against imitation by a perpetual injunction in 








Just published, price 8s. each, 
No. 440f SIMPSON’S JOURNAL for the CONCERTINA 
sent post free. 


Chancery of 9th July, 1858,” 
6, EDWARDS STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON. 

















Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the scientific spirit of | 
the times, he has introduced a NEW SERIES of his useful | 
























































ADVERTISMENTS, 


A MOST 
DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 


(commonly called Epps’s Homeeopathic Cocoa). 


The Delicious Aroma, 
Grateful Smoothness, and Invigorating Power of this 
Preparation, 
Have procured its general adoption 
as a most 
Desirable Breakfast Beverage. 
Lach Packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, London. 


Sold in }-lb., $-b., and 1-lb. packets, at 1s. 6d. per lb., 


by Grocers, everywhere. 


THE “WHEELER AND WILSON” 


““LOGK STITCH” SEWING MACHINE, 


There are so many Sewing Machines claiming to be the best, the Public of course 
are puzzled to know which to select. 

“The Machine that is destined to find its way into families is, without doubt, the 
Wheeler and Wilson’s Patent. It is beth delicate and simple in design, so much so 
thatit would form no unsightly ornament in the drawing-room. 

“ While itis strong enough to sew cloth its touch is sufficiently light for the 
finest muslim, and it is by far the most rapid in its action of any Sewing Machine. 
Whilst fiveand-thirty stitches per minute is good work for the: seamstress, this 
Machine can be driven at the rate of 1000 per minute, making all the time the 
strongest 4nd most regular work.”— London Review. 


OFFICE AND SALE ROOMS, 462, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
*,* Descriptiwe Pamphlets Gratis. 























ae 
ae KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO PREPARED CORN, 


For Puddings, Custards, Blanc Mange, &c. 
IS THE ORIGINAL ARTICLE—ESTABLISHED 1849. 
THE OSWEGO was a DELICACY AND PURITY NOT POSSESSED BY ANY OF THE ENGLISH IMITATIONS. 
6S Give it one trial so as to know what the genuine American article is. 


WHOLESALE LONDON AGENTS, 
ROBINSON, BELLVILLE AND CO., 64, RED LION STREET, HOLBORN. 


ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY, 


For making quickly and at small cost, superior Barley Water; recommended as a summer drink, cooling 
in Fevers, or for Mothers nursing, and eminently nutritious as Infant’s Food. 


ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS, 


The most esteemed and best known preparation for making pure Gruel ; persons of weak digestion or 
Constipative habit would derive benefit from its use. 








ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, & Co., 
PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 
64, RED LION STREET, HOLBORN. 























ESTABLISHED 1764 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 


VISITORS TO THE SEASIDE & OTHERS, 
Exposed to the Scorching Rays of the 
Sun, and heated particles of Dust, will find 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 


A most refreshing preparation for the 
Complexion, dispelling the cloud of lan- 
guor and relaxation, allaying all heat and 
irritability, and immediately affording the 
pleasing sensation attending restored 
elasticity and healthful state of the Skin. 
Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, 
and Discoloration, fly before its applica- 
tion, and give place to purity of com- 
lexion, with the glow of beauty and of 
loom. In cases of Sunburn, or Stings of 
Insects, its virtues have long been ac- 
knowledged 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


An invigorator and beautifier of the Hair, beyond all pre- 


cedent. see " 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 

or Pearl Dentifrice, bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like 

Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the 

Gums a healthy firmness, and to the breath a delicate 


flagrance. ; 
Sold at 20, Hatton GARDEN; and by Chemists and Per- 


fumers. 


*.* ASK FOR “ROWLANDS’ ARTICLES.” 
EXTREME HEAT 


Causes Headache, Languor, Loss of Appetite, and general 

Debility. The tepid bath, and a gentle course of 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS 

will speedily re-invigorate the whole system, and, by properly 

regulating the pores of the skin, form a sure preventive 

against Dysentery, Lethargy, Faintings. Fevers, Cholera, &c, 





In boxes, price 1s. 14d , 2s 9d., and in family packets, 11s" 
each. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 


For ExPorRTATION.—Directions in Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, and English, are folded round each box. 
Sole Proprietors, T. ROBERTS and CO., 
8, CRANE Court, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
66, QUEEN STREET. 
London, 23rd August, 1860. 
Messrs. R. WOTHERSPOON & Co., 
46, Dunlop Street, Glasgow. 
DEak Siks, 
I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the Advertisement of the Not- 
tingham Firm, who state that their Starch has been used 
for many years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured 
by Mr. Thompson, the Superintendent, that none but your- 
selves have any right to state that they supply Starch to her 
Majesty’s Laundry, as no other Starch is thers used, nor has 
been used for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 
1 have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been 
made of samples of various Starches, none of these have 
been found nearly egual in quality to the Glenfield. 
1 am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
=. WM. BLACK. 


] CE and REFRIGERATORS, for preserving 

Ice and cooling Wine, Butter, Cream, Water, Jellies, 
and Provisions of all kinds, manufactured by the WENHAM 
LAKE ICE COMPANY (now removed to 140, Strand, W.C.), 
of the best make, and at the lowest cash prices. No agents 
are appointed for the sale of the Company’s Ice or Refrige- 
rators. Pure Spring Water Ice, in blocks, delivered to 
most parts of town daily, and packages of 2s. 6d., 5s., 9s., 
and upwards, forwarded any distance into the country, by 
Goods Train, without perceptible waste. Wine Coolers, 
Machines for making Ice Creams either with or without 
Ice, Freezing Powders, Ice Moulds, Carbonators for making 
Soda Water, &c. Detailed printed particulars may be had 
by post on application to the Wenham Lake Ice Company, 
No. 140, Strand, London, W.C. 


OR CLEANING PLATE and JEWEL- 
LERY. BRADLEY’S ALBATUM or WHITE 
ROUGE, free from mercury and soft, gives readily a natural 
brilliant, and lasting a. without wearing the articles, 
and is the only thing fit for plated goods. 

Sold by BrapDiEy and Bovrpar, Chemists, Belgravia, 
London; and by Chemists, Silversmiths, Oilmen, and Iron- 
mongers, in boxes at 1s. and 2s.—-See that “ Bradley’s 

Albatum ” is on the box. 








LADIES SHOULD SEE 


THOMSON’S “BELLE OF THE COURT,” 
IN SILK, 
BEFORE PURCHASING THEIR CRINOLINES. 
THE BEST EVER MANUFACTURED. 


By Her Maj esty’s Royal Letters Patent, 
RIMMEL’S 
PERFUME 


VAPORIZER, 


An elegant, cheap, and portable ap- 
paratus for diffusing the fragrance of 
flowers in apartments, ball rooms, 
&c., and for purifying the air in 
houses and _ sick chambers, recom 
mended by Dr. LETHEBY and Dr 
HASSELL as greatly superior to the 
means in use hitherto. 

Z ~ Price, from 5s. upwards. 

am ee = = Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists, 

and by the Patentee, E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to the Queen, 

96, Strand, and 24, Cornhill, London; and 17, Boulevard des 
Italiens, Paris. 





Be sure ask for Briedenbach’s 


Last New 
Farewell 


Bouquet, 


Boudoir, 
New Hay 
Somerset, 


“PRICE 2/6 








AIR-DYEING ROOMS.—UNWIN AND 

ALBERT’S, 24, Piccadilly, are as private and replete 

with every convenience and comfort as a lady's own dres- 

sing-room, and where the hair can be coloured the lightest 

shade of flaxen or the darkest shade of brown or black, 
by experienced assistants at moderate charges. 


NO MORE CRAY HAIR. 


NWIN AND ALBERT'S 
COLUMBIAN HAIR-DYE, after 
Twenty Years’ constant use over the 
whole world, is now universally acknow- 
ledged to be the only hair-dye simple in 
application, and satisfactory in the result. 
In cases at 5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s, 
Beware of Imitations. 


HY NOT PRESERVE YOUR HAY? 
ICK CLOTHS, with Poles, 


complete. New and Second Han 


py AsauEes and TENTS, of all dimensions. 
pe and BANNERS of all Nations. 


ETTING and SCRIMS, for preserving Fruit 
from Birds, Frost, &c. —Also “BRITTAINS.” 
I ICK CLOTHS and TENTS left over last 
Season, on advantageous terms. 
Address—BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 2, Duke Street, 
Southwark, London Bridge, S.E. 


West-End Establishment, 32, Charing Cross, §.W. No 
other Establishment. 





Pulleys, & Lines 
d 
































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YPORTENT AMERICAN KITCHENER 


Is THE BEST AND CHEAPEST COOKING-RANGE. 
THE *ENCHANTRESS.” puis invaluable STOVE is not 


surpassed for CONVENIENCE, 
ECONOMY, ELEGANCE, or COM- 
PACTNESS, by the most expensive 
Cooking Range. It saves at least half 
the Fuel usually consumed—Is a perfect 
cure for a smoky chimney —Is elegant 
and compact in design, and occupies & 
very sma]] space—Is clean and convenient 
in use— Portable and complete within 
itself—Requires no setting in Brickwork, 
but can be placed and put in operation 
in a few minutes by any inexperienced 
person—Is more durable than the gene- 
rality of Stoves—Has accommodation in 
the top for four Boilers, Pots, or Kettles 
at the same time— Has a large Oven, 
which is always at a regular heat—May 
be fitted with a detached Boiler, holding 
17 gallons, which is heated by the same 
dt oe as oe appee = 
— iP Ss ordinary open Fire Range—Will cook for 
—— a «anit . a large family, at a cost for Fuel of One 
“sano ——— Shilling per week — Yields a constant 
1 —— ——_— supply of Hot Water~ Forms an excellent 
az - Ironing Stove—and is fitted with a full 
complement of Cooking Utensils, in- 
cluding 2 Iron Kettles, tinned i:-side, 1 
‘Tea Kettle, 1 Vegetable Steamor, 1 Large 
Oval Boiler with copper bottom, 1 Oval 
Frying-pan, 1 Round Frying-pan, 1 Grid- 
iron, 3 Iron Baking Pans for Oven, Poker, 
Rake Handle for lifting off Covers, &c. 
The KITCHENERS can be securely packed for transit, and are delivered free to any Railway Station or Wharf in 
ndon. An Illustrated Prospectus, with Prices, Testimonials, and full particulars, free on application, and the 


Ranges may be inspected in fuli operation daily at the 


AMERICAN STOVE WAREHOUSE, 


155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON; JOSEPH H. RIDDELL, Sole Agent. 


J. MAPLE and CO.’S 








Should inspect this Stock, get samples, wash and compare, the superiority of make will then be apparent, looking 
more glossy than before washing. Sample Parcels containing two 8-4 Damask Cloths, two Traycloths, one dozen 
Napkins to match, and one pair 24 yards wide Linen Sheets, sent free to any railway station in England, on the receipt 
of an order for £2. Table Napkins from 3s. 6d. the dozen; superior ditto, from 5s. 6d. to 7s. ; fine Double Damask 
from 7s. 6d. to 10s. 6d; large size ditto, 8s. 6d. to 15s. the dozen; Table Cloths from 2s. 6d.; ditto, 8.4 handsome 
Damask, 5s. 6d.to 10s.; ditto, 2} yards, from 8s. to 12s.9d.; ditto, 3 yards, 10s. to 18s.; ditto, 5 yards, 15s. to 30s. ; 
Linen Sheetings, 2 yards wide, 10s. the pair; fine useful ditto, 12s. to 15s.; ditto, 24 yards. 12s. to 18s.; handsome 
make, 8 yards wide, 18s. to 25s. the pair. A curiously fine Irish Linen, made expressly for Ladies’ wear, 1s. 6d. per 
yard, pattern sent free. Dusters from 2s. 6d. the dozen ; Teacloths, Russia Towelling, &c., as well as every descrip- 
tion of Household Linen. Hotel-keepers and all large consumers will find an immense advantage. 


J. MAPLE AND CO. 
145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, & 1 to 10, Tottenham Place. 
ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





HITE & SOUND TEETH.—JEWSBURY 

and BROWN’SORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, estab- 

lished by 40 years’ experience, as the best preparation extant 
for cleaning, beautifying, and preserving the teeth and gums. 
Prepared solely by Jewsbury and Brown, Chemists, Market 
Street, Manchester. Sold in pots at 1s. 6d., or double size, 
2s. 6d. each, by the Proprietors, and by various Agents 
throughout the United Kingdom, America, and the Colonies. 





Coughs, Asthma, and Incipient Consumption 
Are Effectually Cured by 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
Copy of a Letter from the late COLONEL HAWKER (the 
well-known Author on “ Guns and Shooting”). 
“ Longparish House, near Whitchureh, Hants. 


“S1r,—1 cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary | 


effeet I have experienced by taking only a few of your 
LOZENGES. LI had a cough for several weeks that defied 
all that had been prescribed for me; and yet I got com- 
pletely rid of it by taking about halfasmail box of your 
Lozenges, which I find are the only ones that relieve the 
cough without deranging the stomach or digestive organs. 
“TI am, Sir, your humble servant, P. HAWKER. 
“ToMr. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard.” 
Sold in Boxes,1s. 14d., and’Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s.6d., and ls. 6d. 
each, by THomas KEaTING, Chemist, &c., 79, 8t. Paul’s 
Church Yard, London. Retail by all Druggisis 


- CHASE'S 
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EQUALLY DESTRUCTIVE TO RATS AND MICE, AND 
HARMLESS TO CATS AND DOGS. 


Safe and most effectual Destroyer of BLACK 
BEETLES and COCKROACHES one trial alone will 
suffice to prove its creat efficacy, and one box will destroy 
thousands. The great advantagein this preparationis,that it 
does not leave their bodies to decay and corrupt the air, but 
completely dries up and destroys them, so that nothing is 
left to cause an unpleasant odour when dead. Directions 
for use.—Place four or five of the Balls each night where the 
Beetles mostly resort.—Sold in boxes.at 1s, each, or sent free 
to any part of the kingdom for Twenty Stamps ( or a case 
containing ene dozen boxes sent carriage free on a seoues 
of a Post-office Order for 12s.), by THOMAS CHASE, 
Chemist, 14, Holborn, London, E.C., and may be obtained 
through all Chemists, Booksellers, and Medicine Vendors. 
Testimonials from the Rev. Edwin Sydney, Cornard Parva 
Rectory, near Sudbury, Suffolk; James Veitch, jun., Esq., of 
the ron Exotic Nursery, Chelsea; Lucombe, Pince, and 
Co.; E.G. Henderson and Son, Wellington Nursery, St. 
“oats Wood; C. Loddiges, Esq., of Hackney, and many 
others, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT, 


CONFIDENCE, PUNCTUALITY.—Let the sick, be their 
ailments what they may, confide in these two medicaments 
for a few days; let them give them a fair trial, and the 
gratifying result will induce the sufferer to carry out the 
instructions accompanying Hoiloway’s curative remedies. 
In adopting this advice, no risk is run—no experiment tried. 





: Just published, 
T )ISEASES OF THE SKIN, with Photo- 
7 _ graphic Illustrations, price 1s., by post 1s. 2d.; also 
SKIN DISEASES, and their REMEDIES, 28 64., by post 
2s.10d. By R. J. JORDAN, M.D., Licentiate of the Royai 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, England, &c. &e. Published by Joln 
Churchill, to be had from the Author only. “‘Tuis book is, 
as he has aimed to make it, ‘thoroughly useful and prac- 
tical.’”—Medical Times and Gagette, August 14th. 1360. 
CONSULTATIONS DAILY, from 10 to 2,and from 5 to.8, 
or by appointment. 
29, George Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 


A Toilette Requisite for the Summer. 
4 \LDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA is 
the most certain REMEDY for RESTORING and 
STRENGTHENING the HAIR. By it whiskers and 
moustachos are produced and beautified. Ladies will find 
it especially valnable, as the most dé dvead-dress or 
bonnet can be worn without fear of soiling. Sold in bottles, 
3a. 6d., 68., and 118. 
C. and A. OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington Street, Strand. 
KEATING’S COD-LIVER OIL. 
UST IMPORTED. The Pale from Newfound- 
land, and the Light Brown from Norway. The supplies 
| of the present season have never been surpassed, the fish 
being unusually fine, and the oilnearly tasteless. Professors 
| Taylor and Thompson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, 
| have analysed, and pronounced the Pale Newfoundland Oil 
the best and most desirable for invalids of very delicate 


constitution. The Light Brown being more economical in 
| price, is brought within reach of all classes. No higher 





Ts. 8d. per pint, or 3s. per quart. Pale, ks. 6d. half-pints, 
2s. 6d. pints, 4s. 6d. quarts, or in five-pint bottles, 10s. 6d., 
imperial measure, at 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard 


Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, &c., instantly 


C= SUMPTION, COUGHS, ASTHMA, 
ehieved by a dose of 


| 


EE need be paid than the follewing:—Light Brown, 
| 
| 
| 
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OLS BROWNE’S : 
CHLORODYNE. | 
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The extraordinrry efficacy of this remedy has given rise 
to unprincipled, spurious imitations. Never be tempted to 
buy Chlorodyne, unless the bottle has the Government 
Stamp affixed outside, with the words, “Dr. J. Collis 

rowne’s Chiorodyne,” engraved thereon. 

From W. VESALIUS PETTIGREW, M.D. Hon. F.R.C.S. 
England, formerly Lecturer wpon Anatomy and Physiology 
at St. George’s School of Medicine -—‘“‘ 1 have never met 
with any medi¢ine so effieacious as an anti-spasmodic and 
sedative. I have used it in consumption, asthma, diarrhoea, 
and other diseases, and am most perfeetly satisfied with the 
results.” 

From Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland :— 
‘*I consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

“ Dr. M‘GRIGOR CROFT, late Army Staff, says:—“ It is 
a most invaiuable medicine.” 

“From C. V. RIDOUT, Esq , Surgeon, Egham:—‘‘As an 
astringent in severe diarrhoea, and an anti-spasmodic in 
colic with cramps in the abdomen, the relief is instantane- 
ous. Asa sedativein neuralgia and tic doloreux, its effects 
were very remarkable. In uterine affections 1 have found 
it extremely valuable.” 

Sold only in bottles, at 2s.9d. and 4s.6d., by the sole agent 
and manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury-square, London ; or sent carriage free 
on receipt of stamps or post-office order. 


DR. BUCHAN’S DOMESTIC MEDICINES, 


Known throughout the world for the cure of every disease. 


VEGETABLE SKIN OINTMENT, 
For all skin eruptions, deep-seated ulcers, sores, boils, &c. 
ls. 14d. and Qs. 9d. 
PATENT SUGAR-COATED VEGETABLE 
PILLS. 
for regulating the bowels, and purifying the blood, ete. 
1s. 14d., 2s. Od., 48. 6d., and lis. 


TED VEGETABLE ESSENCE. 
for reinvigorating the nervous and muscular system, from 
all cauees in early youth, curing ehronic and spasmodic 
stricture, renal pains, weakness of the bladder, retention 
and non-retention, diseases of the kidneys, nervous debility 
and all female complaints, enriching and increasing every 
vital fluid. 4s. 6d:, 11s., or four quantities in one, 33s. Phy- 
sician’s advice free on application, and “ Buchan’s Guide for 
Patients,” one stamp. Sol Buchan & Oo., 22, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, London, W., andmedicines forwarded 
on receipt of post-office order. ‘Te be had of all chemists. 

Wholesale Agents: Barclay, 75, Parriugdon Street; New- 


bery, 45, St. Paul’s Chunchyard; 3. Seger, 150, Oxford 
Street; Quford Street; Butler, 4, Cheapside ; 











» 68, 
Hooper, 43, King William 
78, Gracechurch Street ; 


228, Strand, &c. 
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ASK YOUR NEICHBOUR 
WHOSE WATERPROOFS ARE THE BEST ? 


CORDINGSS. 


They huve been proved for several years; and are acknowledged by those who have used them to be the 


best and only ones to be relied on 
IN ALL CLIMATES. 


CORDING’S FISHING BOOTS & STOCKINGS 


Are found most serviceable for comfort and health. 


LIFE BELTS, AIR BEDS, 
COMPRESSIBLE SPONGING BATHS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


KAMPTULICON FLOOR CLOTHS, AND THE NEW DOOR MATS. 





CAUTION.—AH Genuine Goods are stamped with the Name, 


J.C. CORDING, 231, STRAND, TEMPLE BAR. 
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Handsome Chased Vine Cake Basket. . 

Ditto Bread Basket to match ‘ 

Ditto EpgravedSaiver,6 Inches . . . 

Ditte ditto ditto,7 Inches ... 
i i ditto, 8 Inches 

Superior Vine Breakfast Cruet 

Elegant Foar-glass Cruet Frame 


Llegant Soup en, toholdtwo quarts ... 


Set of Three Superior Table Dishes . 


Venison Dish, for Hot Water, to match : ‘ ; F 


Set of FourEntréeDishes . ..... 
Set of Warmers forditto . . 


Elegant Soup Tureen, to hold three quarts ee 
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WEST'S 
PATENT ELECTRO PLATE 
(AMALGAMATED SILVER) 

Is the only Article equal to Silver. 


ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS & FORKS, FULL SIZE. 


Best quality. — Thread 
12 'Rable Forks. . .£1 160 
12 Table Spoong ... 1160 
12) Dessert Forks .°. 
12 Dessert Spoons . 
12 Tea Spoons . 
2 Sauce Ladles 
1Gravy Spoon . . 
4 Salt Spoons (gilt) . 
1 Mustard Spoon, do. 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs . 
1 Pair Fish Carvers . 
1 Butter Knife 
1SoupLadle . .. 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) . 


Complete Service £101210 14 96 17 60 M6 


Any Article sold separately at the above rate, 
which is one-third less than the usual charges. 
One Set of Four Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £5; 

one Set of Four Dish Covers—viz., one 20-inch, one 18-inch, 

and two 14-inch—£9 18%.; Cruet Frame, 4-Glass, 20s. ; Full- 
size Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of En- 
grevings, with prices attached, sent per post gratis. Spoons 
and Forks*’of equal quality usually charged one-third more, 
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This Establishment, the oldest of its clags in Loudos, dating from Queen Elizabeth, when it was. known as the 
Md Golden Ball, of Bowyer Row (now Ludgate Street), ought to be a guarantee of the quality of the wares now offered. 
Full information about prices, copiously illustrated (with 100 designg), is contained in a new Catalogue (Gratis). 


Thomas West, 18, Ludgate Street, London. Manufactory, Victoria Works. 
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FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, — 
And CHIMNEY-PIECES, | 
Buyers ot the above are eiieiinal Wiis finally deciding, to visit | 


WILLIAM S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. 


| 
| 
They contain such an assortment of | 


FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, 
And GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 


| 
As cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sects of bars, £3 15s. to £33 10s,; bronzed fenders, with standards, | 
7s. to £5 12s.; steelfenders, #2 15s. to #11; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from #2 15s.to £18 chimney- 
pieces, from £1 8s. to £80; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to £4 4s. 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates 


WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S | 
General Furnishing Ironmongery Catalogue | 


may oe had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling i} 

Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britania Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, HI 

Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Cloeks, Table Cutlery, || 

Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &c. with Lists of 
Prices and PLANS of the 


TWENTY LARCE SHOW ROOMS AT 
39, OXFORD STREET, W.; 1, la, 2,3, & 4, NEWMAN STREET ; 
4,5, & 6, PERRY'S PLACE; and 1, NEWMAN MEWS, 


LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 


































































GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


Will be concluded in the Number for Saturpay, 3rd of Avaust, 


| On SATURDAY, 10th AUGUST, 
| [|| WILL BE COMMENCED (TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX MONTHS) 


A STRANGE STORY, 


THE AUTHOR OF “MY NOVEL,” “RIENZI,” Ges Sb 
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“THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR,”—Suakespeare. 





ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
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GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
_<o— 
CHAPTER XLIII, 

Wuy should I pause to ask how much of my 
shrinking from Provis might be traced to Es- 
| tella? Why should I loiter on my road, to com- 

pare the state of mind in which I had tried to 

rid myself of the stain of the prison before meet- 
'| ing her at the coach-office, with the state of mind 
| in which I now reflected on the abyss between 

Estella in her pride and beauty, and the re- 

turned transport whom I harboured? The road 

| would be none the smoother for it, the end 
would be none the better for it, he would not 
| be helped, nor I extenuated. 
|| Anew fear had been engendered in my mind by 
| his narrative; or rather, his narrative had given 
form and purpose to the fear that was already 
there. If Compeyson were alive and should dis- 
cover his return, 1 could hardly doubt the con- 
sequence. That Compeyson stood in mortal fear 
of him, neither of the two could know much 
| better than I; and that any such man as that 
| man had been described to be, would hesitate 
| to release himself for good from a dreaded 
enemy by the safe means of becoming an in- 
| former, was scarcely to be imagined. 

Never had I breathed, and never would I 
| breathe—or so I resolved—a word of Estella to 
|| Provis. But, I said to Herbert that before I 

could go abroad, I must see both Estella and 

Miss Havisham. This was when we were left 

| alone on the night of the day when Provis told 
us his story. T resolved to go out to Richmond 
next day, and I went. 

On my presenting myself at Mrs. Brandley’s, 
| Estella’s maid was called to tell me that Estella 

had gone into the country. Where? To Satis 

House, as usual. Not as usual, I said, for she 

had never yet gone there without me; when 

was she coming back? ‘There was an air of re- 
servation in the answer which increased my per- 
lexity, and the answer was, that her maid be- 
ieved she was only coming back at all for a little 
while. I could make nothing of this, except 
that it was meant that I should make nothing 
of it, and I went home again in complete dis- 
comfiture. 

Another night-consultation with Herbert after 

Provis was gone home (I always took him home, 

| and always Jooked well about me), led us to the 








conclusion that nothing should be said about 
going abroad until I came back from Miss Havi- 
sham’s. In the mean time, Herbert and I were 
to consider separately what it would be best to 
say; whether we should devise any pretence of 
being afraid that he was under suspicious obser- 
vation; or whether I, who had never yet been 
abroad, should propose an expedition. We both 
knew that I had but to propose anything, and 
he would consent. We agreed that his remain- 
ing many days in his present hazard was not to 
be thought of. 

Next day, I had the meanness to feign that I 
was under a binding promise to go down to Joe; 
but I was capable of almost any meanness towards 
Joe or his name. Provis was to be strictly careful 
while I was gone, and Herbert was to take the 
charge of him that I had taken. I was to be absent 
only onenight, and, on my return, the gratification 
of his impatience for my starting as a gentleman 
on a greater scale, was to be begun. It occurred 
te me then, and as I afterwards found to Her- 
bert also, that he might be best got away across 
the water, on that pretence—as, to ace be pur- 
chases, or the like. 

Having thus cleared the way for my expedi- 
tion to Mies Havisham’s, I set off by the early 
morning coach before it was yet light, and was 
out on the open country-road when the day came 
creeping on, halting and whimpering and shiver- 
ing, and wrapped in patches of cloud and r 
of mist, like a beggar. When we drove up to the 
Blue Boar after a drizzly ride, whom should I see 
come out under the gateway, toothpick in hand, 
to look at the coach, but Bentley Drummle! 

As he pretended not to see me, I pretended 
not to see him. It was a very lame pretence 
on both sides; the lamer, because we both went 
into the coffee-room, where he had just finished 
his breakfast and where I ordered mine. It was 
poisonous to me to see him in the town, for I 
very well knew why he had come there. 

retending to read a smeary newspaper long 
out of date, which had nothing half so legible 
in its local news, as the foreign matter of coffee, 
pickles, fish sauces, gravy, melted butter, 
and wine, with which it was sprinkled all over, 
as if it had taken the measles in a highly irre- 
gular form, I sat at my table while ‘he stood 
before the fire. By degrees it became an enor- 
mous injury to me that he stood before the fire, 
and I got up, determined to have my share of it. 
I had to put my hand behind his legs for the 
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poker when I went up to the fireplace to stir 
the fire, but still pretended not to know him. 

“Ts this a cut ?” said Mr. Drummle. 

“Oh!” said I, poker in hand ; “it’s you, is 
it? Howdo youdo? Iwas wondering who it 
was, who kept the fire off.” 

With that, I poked tremendously, and having 
done so, planted myself side by side with Mr. 
Drummle, my shoulders squared and my back to 
the fire. 

“You have just come down?” said Mr. 
Drummile, edging me a little away with his 
shoulder. 

“Yes,” said I, edging Aim a little away with 
my shoulder. 

“ Beastly place,” said Drummle.— Your 
part of the country, I think ?” 

“Yes,” I assented. “I am told it’s very like 
your Shropshire.” 

* Not in the least like it,” said Drummle. 

Here Mr. Drummle looked at his boots, and 
I looked at mine, and then Mr. Drummle looked 
at my boots, and I looked at his. 

“Have you been here long ?” I asked, deter- 
mined not to yield an inch of the fire. 

“Long enough to be tired of it,” returned 
Drummle, pretending to yawn, but equally de- 
termined. 

** Do you stay here long ?” 

“Can't say,” answered Mr. Drummle. “ Do 
you ?” 

“Can’t say,” said I. 

I felt here, through a tingling in my blood, 
that if Mr. Drummle’s shoulder had claimed 
another hair’s breadth of room, I should have 
jerked him into the window ; equally, that if my 
own shoulder had urged a similar claim, Mr. 
Drummle would have jerked me into the nearest 
box. He whistled a little. So did I. 

“Large tract of marshes about here, I be- 
lieve ?” said Drummle. 

“Yes. What of that?” said I. 

Mr. Drummle looked at me, and then at my 
boots, and then said, “Oh!” and laughed. 

** Are you amused, Mr. Drummle ?” 

“No,” said he, “not particularly. I am 
going out for a ride in the saddle. I mean to 
explore those marshes for amusement. Out-of- 
the-way villages there, they tell me. Curious 
little public-houses— and smithies—and that. 
Waiter !” 

ei 

“Ts that horse of mine ready ?” 

Brought round to the door, sir.” 

“Tsay. Look here, you sir. The lady won’t 
ride to-day; the weather won’t do.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

“ And I don’t dine, because I’m going to dine 
at the lady’s.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Then Drummle glanced at me, with an in- 
solent triumph on his great-jowled face that cut 
me to the heart, dull as he was, and so exas- 
perated me, that I felt inclined to take him in 
my arms as the robber in the story-book is said to 
have taken the old lady, and seat him on the fire. 

One thing was manifest to both of us, and 





that was that until relief came, neither of us 
could relinquish the fire. There we stood, well 
squared up before it, shoulder to shoulder, and 
foot. to foot, with our hands behind us, not 
budging an inch. The horse was visible outside 
in the drizzle at the door, my breakfast was put 
on table, Drummle’s was cleared away, the 
waiter invited me to begin, I nodded, we both 
stood our ground. 

“Have you been to the Grove since?” said 
Drumnle. 

“No,” said I, “I had quite enough of the 
Finches the last time I was there.” 

“ Was that when we had a difference of opi- 
nion ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, very shortly. 

* Come, come! They let you off easily enough,” 
sneered Drummle. “ You sliouldn’t have lost 
your temper.” 

“ Mr. Drummle,” said I, “ you are not com- 
petent to give advice on that on oe When I 
lose my temper (not that I admit having done so 
on that occasion), I don’t throw glasses.” 

“ T do,” said Drummle. 

After glancing at him once or twice in an in- 
creased state of smouldering ferocity, I said : 

“Mr. Drummle, I did not seek this conver- 
sation, and I don’t think it an agreeable one.” 

“Tam sure it’s not,” said he, superciliously 
over his shoulder; ‘I don’t think anything about 
it.” 

“ And therefore,” I went on, “with your 
leave, [ will suggest that we hold no kind of com- 
munication in future.” 

“ Quite my opinion,” said Drummle, “and 
what I should have suggested myself, or done— 
more likely—without suggesting. But don’t lose 
yourtemper. Haven’t you lost enough without 
that °” 

“€ What do you mean, sir?” 

“ Wai-ter!” said Drummle, by way of an- 
swering me. 

The waiter reappeared. 

“ Look here, you sir. You quite understand 
that the young lady don’t ride to-day, and that I 
dine at the young lady’s ?” 

“ Quite so, sir.” 

When the waiter had felt my fast-cooling tea- 
pot with the palm of his hand, and had looked 
imploringly at me, and had gone out, Drummle, 
careful not to move the shoulder next me, took 
a cigar from his pocket aud bit the end off, but 
showed no sign of stirring. Choking and boiling 
as I was, 1 felt that we could not go a word fur- 
ther, without introducing Estella’s name, which 
I could not endure to hear him utter ; and there- 


fore I looked stonily at the opposite wall, as if | 


there were no one present, and forced myself to 
silence. How long we might have remained in 
this ridiculous position it is impossible to say, 


but for the incursion of three thriving farmers— | 


laid on by the waiter, I think—who came into 
the coffee-room anbuttoning their great-coats and 
rubbing their hands, and before whom, as they 
charged at the fire, we were obliged to give way. 

T saw him through the window, seizing his 


horse’s mane, and mounting in his blundering | 
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brutal manner, and sidling and backing away. 
I thought he was gone, when he came back, 
calling for a light for the cigar in his mouth, 
which he had forgotten, A man in a dust- 
coloured dress appeared with what was wanted— 
I could not have said from where: whether 
from the inn yard, or the street, or where not— 
and as Drummle leaned down from the saddle 
and lighted his cigar and laughed, with a jerk of 
his head towards the coffee-room windows, the 
slouching shoulders and ragged hair of this 
man, whose back was towards me, reminded me 
of Orlick. 

Too heavily out of sorts to care much at the 
time whether it were he or no, or after all to 
touch the breakfast, I washed the weather and 
the journey from my face and hands, and went 
out to the memorable old house that it would 
have been so much the better for me never to 
have entered, never to have seen. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

In the room where the dressing-table stood 
and where the wax candles burnt on the wall, I 
found Miss Havisham and Estella; Miss Havi- 
sham seated on a settee near the fire, and Estella 
on a cushion at her feet. Estella was knitting, 
and Miss Havisham waslooking on. They both 
raised their eyes as I went it, and both saw an 
alteration in me. I derived that, from the look 
they interchanged. 

‘And what wind,” said Miss Havisham, 
“blows you here, Pip ?” 

Though she looked steadily at me, I saw that 
she was rather confused. Estella, pausing for a 
moment in her knitting with her eyes upon me, 
and then going on, I. fancied that I read in the 
action of her fingers, as plainly as if she had told 
me in the dumb alphabet, that she perceived I 
had discovered my real benefactor. 

“Miss Havisham,” said I, “I went to Rich- 
mond yesterday to speak to Estella; and finding 
that some wind had blown Aer here, I followed.” 

Miss Havisham motioning to me for the third 
or fourth time to sit down, I took the chair by 
the dressing-table which I had often seen her 
occupy. With all that ruin at my feet and about 
me, it seemed a natural place for me, that day. 

‘What I had to say to Estella, Miss Ha- 
visham, I will say before you, presently—in a 
few moments. It will not surprise you, it will 
not displease you. I amas unhappy as you can 
ever have meant me to be.” 

Miss Havisham continued to look steadily at 
me. I could see in the action of Estella’s 
fingers as they worked, that she attended to what 
I said; but she did not look up. 

“T have found out who my patron is. It is not 
a fortunate discovery, and is not likely ever to en- 
rich me in reputation, station, fortune, anything. 
There are reasons why I must sayno more of 
that. It is not my secret, but another’s.” 

As I was silent for a while, looking at Estella 
and considering how to go on, Miss Havisham 
re —_ “It is not your secret, but another’s. 

e »? 


jhere, Miss Havisham; when I belonged to 





“When you first caused me to be brought 


the village over yonder that I wish I had 
never left; I suppose I did really come here, 
as any other chance boy might have come—as 
a kind of servant, to gratify a want or a whim, 
and to be paid for it P”” 

“Ay, Pip,” replied Miss Havisham, steadily 
nodding her head; “ you did.” 

“ And that Mr. Jaggers - 

“ Mr. Jaggers,” said Miss Havisham, takin 
me up in a firm tone, “had nothing to do wit 
it, and knew nothing of it. His being my 
lawyer, and his being the lawyer of your patron, 
is a coincidence. He holds the same relation 
towards numbers of people, and it might easily 
arise. Be that as it may, it did arise, and was 
not brought about by any one.” 

Any one might have seen in her haggard face 
that there was no suppression or evasion so far. 

** But when I fell into the mistake I have so 
long \ ene in, at least you led me on?” 
said I, 

“Yes,” she returned, again nodding steadily, 
*T let you go on.” 

“ Was that kind?” 

“ Who am I,” cried Miss Havisham, striking 
her stick upon the floor and flashing into wrath 
so suddenly that Estella glanced up at her in 
surprise, “who am I, for God’s sake, that I 
should be kind !” 

It was a weak complaint to have made, and I 
had not meant to make it. I told her so, as she 
sat brooding after this outburst. 

“ Well, well, well!” she said. ‘* What else ?” 

*T was liberally paid for my old attendance 
here,” said I, to soothe her, “in being appren- 
ticed, and I have asked these questions only for 
my own information, What follows has another 
(and I hope more disinterested) purpose. In 
humouring my mistake, Miss Havisham, you 
punished — practised on—perhaps you will 
supply whatever term expresses your intention, 
without offence—your aiteudion relations P” 

“| did,” said she. “ Why, they would have 
itso! So would you. What has been my 
history, that I should be at the pains of en- 
treating either them, or you, not to have it 
so! You made your own snares. J never made 
them.” 

Waiting until she was quiet again—for this, 
too, flashed out of her in a wild and sudden 
way—L went on. 

**T have been thrown among one family of 
your relations, Miss Havisham, and have been 
constantly among them since I went to London. 
I know them to have been as honestly under my 
delusion as I myself. And I should be false and 
base if I did not tell you, whether it is ac- 
ceptable to you or no, and whether you are 
inclined to give credence to it or no, that you 
deeply wrong both Mr. Matthew Pocket and 
his son Herbert, if you suppose them to be 
otherwise than generous, upright, open, and 
incapable of anything designing or mean.” 

“They are your friends,” said Miss Ha- 
visham. 

* They made themselves my friends,” said I, 
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“‘when they supposed me to have superseded 
them; and when Sarah Pocket, Miss Georgiana, 
and Mistress Camilla, were not my friends, I 
think.” 

This contrasting of them with the rest seemed, 
I was glad to see, to do them good with her. 
She looked at me keenly for a little while, and 
then said quietly : 

“ What do you want for them ?” 

* Only,” said I, “that you would not con- 
found them with the others. They may be of 
the same blood, but, believe me, they are not of 
the same nature.” 

Still looking at me keenly, Miss Havisham re- 
peated : 

“ What do you want for them ?” 

“T am not so cunning, you see,” I said, in 
answer, conscious that I reddened a little, “as 
that I could hide from you, even if I desired, 
that I do want something. Miss Havisham, 
if you would spare the money to do my friend 
Herbert a lasting service in life, but which 
from the nature of the case must be done with- 
out his knowledge, I could show you how.” 

“Why must it be done without his know- 
ledge ?” she asked, settling her hands upon her 
stick, that she might regard me the more atten- 
tively. 

“ Because,” said I, “TI began the service my- 
self more than two years ago, without his know- 
ledge, and I don’t want to be betrayed. Why I 
fail in my ability to finish it, I cannot explain. 
It isa part of the secret which is another person’s 
and not mine.” 

She gradually withdrew her eyes from me, 
and turned them onthe fire. After watching it 
for what appeared in the silence and by the light 
of the slowly wasting candles to be a long 
time, she was roused by the collapse of 
some of the red coals, and looked towards me 
again—at first vacantly—then with a gradu- 
ally concentrating attention. All this time, 
Estella knitted on. When Miss Havisham had 
fixed her attention on me, she said, speaking as 
if there had been no lapse in our dialogue : 

What else ?” 

“Estella,” said I, turning to her now, and 
trying to command my trembling voice, “ you 
know I love you. You know that I have loved 
you long and dearly.” 

She raised her eyes to my face, on being thus 
addressed, and her fingers plied their work, and 
she looked at me with an unmoved countenance. 
I saw that Miss Havisham glanced from me to 
her, and from her to me. 

“T should have said this sooner, but for my 
long mistake. It induced me to hope that Miss 
Havisham meant us for one another. While I 
thought you could not help yourself, as it were, 
I refrained from saying it. But I must say it 
now.” 

Preserving her unmoved countenance, and 
with her fingers still going, Estella shook her 
head. 

“T know,” said I, in answer to that action; 
“T know. I have no hope that I shall ever call 
you mine, Estella. I am ignorant what may be- 





come of me very soon, how poor I may be, or | 
where I may go. Still, I love you. I have loved 
you ever since I first saw you in this house.” 

Looking at me perfectly unmoved and with 
her fingers busy, she shook her head again. 

**It would have been cruelin Miss Havisham, 
horribly cruel, to practise on the susceptibility of 
a poor boy, and to torture me through all these 
years with a vain hope and an idle pursuit, if she 
had reflected on the gravity of what she did. | 
But I think she did not. 1 think that in the | 
endurance of her own suffering, she forgot mine, | 
Estella.” 

I saw Miss Havisham put her hand to her 
heart and hold it there, as she sat looking by 
turns at Estella and at me. 

“It seems,” said Estella, very calmly, “ that 
there are sentiments, fancies—I don’t know how 
to call them—which I am not able to compre- 
hend. When you say you love me, I know what 
you mean, as aform of words; but nothing more. 
You address nothing in my breast, you touch 
nothing there. I don’t care for what you say at 
all. I have tried to warn you of this; now, have || 
I not ?” 

I said in a miserable manner, “ Yes.” 

“Yes. But you would not be warned, for 
you thought I didn’t mean it. Now, did you 
not >” 

“I thought and hoped you could not mean it. 
You, so young, untried, and beautiful, Estella! 
Surely it is not in Nature.” 

‘It is in my nature,” she returned. And then 
she added, with a stress upon the words, “It is 
in the nature formed within me. I make a 
great difference between you and all other people 
when I say so much. I can do no more.” 

“Is it not true,” said I, “that Bentley 
Drummle is in town here, and pursuing you ?” 


“It is quite true,” she replied, referring || 


to him with the indifference of utter contempt. 

“That you encourage him, and ride out with 
him, and that he dines with you this very day ?”” 

She seemed a little surprised that 1 should 
know it, but again replied, “ Quite true.” 

* You cannot love him, Estella !” 

Her fingers stopped for the first time, as she 
retorted rather angrily, “ What have I told you ? 
Do you still think, in spite of it, that I do not 
mean what I say ?” 

** You would never marry him, Estella ?” 

She looked towards Miss Havisham, and con- || 
sidered for a moment with her work in her 
hands. Then she said, “ Why not tell you the || 
truth? I am going to be married to him.” 

I dropped my face into m 
able to control myself better than I could have 
expected, considering what agony it gave me to 
hear her say those words. When I raised my 
face again, there was such a ghastly look upon |; 
Miss Havisham’s, that it impressed me, even in 
my passionate hurry and grief. 

“Estella, dearest dearest Estella, do not let 
Miss Havisham lead you into this fatal step. 
Put me aside for ever—you have done so, I well || 
know—but bestow yourself on some worthier | 
person than Drummle. Miss Havisham gives | 
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ou to him, as the greatest slight and injury 
that could be done to the many far better men 
who admire you, and to the few who truly love 
you. Among those few, there may be one who 
oves you even as dearly, though he has not 
loved you as long, as I. Take him, and I can 
bear it better, for your sake!” 

My earnestness awoke a wonder in her that 
seemed as if it would have been touched with 
compassion, if she could have rendered me at all 
intelligible to her own mind. 

“T am going,” she said again, in a gentler 
voice, “to be marriedtohim. The vs arations 
for my marriage are making, and I shall be mar- 
ried soon. Why do you injuriously introduce 
the name of my mother by adoption? It is 
my own act.” 

“Your own act, Estella, to fling yourself 
away upon a brute ?” 

“On whom should I fling myself away ?” 
she retorted, with a smile. ‘Should I fling my- 
self away upon the man who would the soonest 
feel (if people do feel such things) that I took 
nothing to him? There! Itisdone. I shall 
do well enough, and so will my husband. As to 
leading me into what you call this fatal step, 
Miss Havisham would have had me wait, and 
not marry yet; but I am tired of the life I 
have led, which has very few charms for me, 
and I am willing enough to change it. Say no 
more. We shall never understand each other.” 

“Such a mean brute, such a stupid brute !” 
I urged in despair. 

* Don’t be afraid of my being a blessing to 
him,” said Estella; “‘ I shall not be that. Come! 
Here is my hand. Do we part on this, you 
visionary boy——or man ?” 

“O Estella!” I answered, as my bitter tears 
fell fast on her hand, do what I would to restrain 
them; “even if I remained in England and 
could hold my head up with the rest, how could 
I see you Drummle’s wife!” 

‘** Nonsense,” she returned, “nonsense. This 
will pass in no time.” 

* Never, Estella!” 

“ You will get me out of your thoughts in a 
week.” 

“Out of my thoughts! You are part of my 
existence, part of myself. You have been in 
every line I have ever read since I first came 
here, the rough common boy whose poor heart 
you wounded even then. You have been in 
every prospect I have ever seen since—on the 
river, on the sails of the ships, on the marshes, 
in the clouds, in the light, in the darkness, in 
the wind, in the woods, in the sea, in the 
streets. You have been the embodiment of every 
graceful fancy that my mind has ever become 
acquainted with. The stones of which the 
strongest London buildings are made, are not 
more real, or more impossible to be displaced by 
your hands, than your presence and influence 
have been to me, there and everywhere, and will 
be. Estella, to the last hour of my life, you 
cannot choose but remain part of my character, 
_ of the little good in me, part of the evil. 

ut, in this separation I associate you only with 





the good, and I will faithfully hold you to that 
always, for you must have done me far more 
good than harm, let me feel now what sharp dis- 
tress I may. O God bless you, God forgive you!” 

In what ecstasy of unhappiness I got these 
broken words out of myself, 1 don’t know. The 
rhapsody welled up within me, like blood from 
an inward wound, and gushed out. I held her 
hand to my lips some lingering moments, and so 
I left her. But ever afterwards, I remembered— 
and soon afterwards with stronger reason—that 
while Estella looked at me merely with incre- 
dulous wonder, the spectral figure of Miss Havi- 
sham, her hand still covering her heart, seemed all 
resolved into a ghastly stare of pity and remorse. 

All done, all gone! So much was done and 
gone, that when I went out at the gate, the light 
of the day seemed of a darker colour than 
when I went in. For a while, I hid myself 
among some lanes and by-paths, and then struck 
off to walk all the way to London. For, 1 
had by that time come to myself so far, as to 
consider that I could not go back to the inn 
and see Drummle there; that I could not bear 
to sit upon the coach and be — to; that 
I could do nothing half so good for myself as 
tire myself out. 

It was past midnight when I crossed Lon- 
don Bridge. Pursuing the narrow intricacies 
of the streets which at that time tended west- 
ward near the Middlesex shore of the river, 
my readiest access to the Temple was close by 
the river-side, through Whitefriars. I was not 
expected till to-morrow, but I had my keys, 
and, if Herbert were gone to bed, could get to 
bed myself without disturbing him. 

As it seldom happened that I came in at that 
Whitefriars gate after the Temple was closed, 
and as I was very muddy and weary, I did not 
take it ill that the night-porter examined me with 
much attention as he held the gate a little way 
open for me to pass in. To help his memory, 
I mentioned my name. 

“I was not quite sure, sir, but I thought so. 
Here’s a note, sir. The messenger that brought 
it, said would you be so good as read it by my 
lantern.” 

Much surprised by the request, I took the 
note. It was directed to Philip Pip, Esquire, 
and on the top of the superscription were the 
words, “ PLEASE READ THIs, HERE.” I opened 
it, the watchman holding up his light, and read 
inside, in Wemmick’s writing : 

* Don’t GO HOME.” 


AFTER THE LEBANON MASSACRES. 





I rook my departure from Beyrout last 
summer, for the purpose of spending a ~——- 
of days with the hospitable owner of the silk- 
reeling factory of Ein-Hamade, situated in one 
of the most beautiful valleys of the Lebanon. 
Although only two months had elapsed since 
the fearful massacres by the Druses, which so 
horrified Europe, and although no native Chris- 
tian would have dared to go alone to any district 
in Lebanon where the Druses abound, a French 
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gentleman, myself, a Moslem horseman given 
us by the government, and two native Christian 
servants, was considered perfectly safe, as the 
Druses—unlike the Moslems of Damascus— 
have always respected the person and property 
of Europeans, especially of Englishmen. 

Our route lay to the East and North of the 
town gates of Beyrout, after leaving which about 
a mile behind us we passed the remains of an 
old brick building, displaying a large brown mark, 
as if some peculiar plaster had been long ago 
flung against the wall, and had become petrified 
upon it. One of the childish local legends has it 
that it was here the celebrated fight between St. 
George and the Dragon took place; and that, 
after the conflict was over, the saint coming here 
to wash his hands, flung off the soapsuds, and 
thus caused the marks now seen on the wall. 
A little further on we crossed the Beyrout river 
by a Roman bridge of seven arches, which, 
although a few more winters must destroy, the 
Turkish government do nothing to mend: for 
the same reason, I suppose, that they have never, 
since they reoccupied the country in 1840, 
made a road or raised a public building of any 
kind, save a huge useless pile of barracks for 
the soldiers at Beyrout, which is capable of 
holding a garrison about four times as large as 
the Porte can ever afford to send to Syria. All 
over the provinces of Syria and Palestine it is 
curious to observe the remains of public works, 
many of them still in excellent condition, made by 
every nation that has ruled the land, save only the 
Osmanli Turks. The Jews, the Pheenicians, the 
Romans, the Crusaders, and more recently the 
Egyptians, have each left some mark of their occu- 

ation. Even the Emir Beshir, who ruled over 
banon for nearly half a century, and whose 
banishment from Syria by us English in 1840 has 
proved such a curse for the country, left a splendid 
alace in the mountain, and a good bridle road 
rom Beyrout to the very centre of Lebanon. 
It is true that both have fallen into ruin and 
decay ; for, in twenty years, the Turks have 
never repaired either. And other emirs and 
sheiks, Druse and Christian, have here and 
there built handsome residences, erected facto- 
ries, and terraced out large parts of the rocky 
mountain, so as to sow it with corn or plant it 
with mulberry-trees. Nor have Europeans been 
idle in the bringing into Lebanon capital, and 
in building factories for the reeling of silk. 
Missionaries, too, Protestant and Catholic, 
have here and there erected churches, hos- 
pitals, and schools, in Beyrout and elsewhere, 
and the French troops, since they landed in Syria 
six months ago, have made more roads than the 
Turkish government had made in the twent 
years it has possessed the land. An excel- 
lent carriage-road, the only one throughout 
Turkey in Asia, is now being made from Beyrout 
to Damascus by a French Joint Stock Company. 
The Turk, and he alone, has done nothing what- 
ever for the country, except exact all its 
revenues. ‘I'he Osmanli’s mission is to destroy, 
not to build up. He loves a ruin, and loathes 
anything that is new or useful or likely to benefit 


mankind. From the Beyrout river we proceeded 
towards the sea-shore by what was once a paved 
Roman road, about a mile long. The stones are 
rotten, and covered with thick heavy dust, over 
which a ‘horse steps and stumbles, and strains 
and lames himself, trying to get along. 
Clear of this break-neck road, our way for 
a mile or so was along the firm sandy beach of 
St. George’s Bay, along which our horses stepped 
gaily as they jogged along. Whatever may be 
—and are, no doubt—the delights of railway 
travelling, commend me to the free and inde- 
endent feeling which alli—save either a very 
Cad horseman, or one to whom the petty com- 
forts of civilisation are essential—must feel 
on starting on a trip in the East. Mounted on 
a good horse, a pair of saddle-bags under your 
servant on a second nag, care and business left 
behind for the time, certain of a hospitable wel- 
come, a good table, and a comfortable bed at 
your destination : certain, also, that neither post 
nor telegram can overtake you to mar your holi- 
day, I know of nothing more pleasant than an 
expedition like that on which we were bound. 
But it is only in the East that it can be under- 
taken, for the West has got far too civilised for 
anything save conventional pleasures, which 
must be more or less ruled by Bradshaw and the 
ocket. Moreover, there is something so ex- 
ilarating in journeying on Lebanon that the 
troubles of the path are forgotten. Every 
now and then your horse has to make his way 
over large slabs of smooth slippery rock, but 
it hardly ever happens that he makes a false 
step, and, when he does so, he recovers himself 
in a wonderfully quick way. The splendid 
bracing air, getting cooler and cooler the higher 
we ascend, the delightful smell of the pine-trees, 
and the beautifully wild and varied scenes met 
with at every turn of the path, amply repay one 
for all discomfort or trouble. The ascent on 
our road was very rapid indeed. Even at the 
foot’s pace we travelled at, an hour and a lkalf 
after leaving the sea we were more than a thou- 
sand feet above its level. Then we called our 
first halt, and, under the shade of some magni- 
ficent pine-trees, sat down to discuss the eat- 
ables which we had brought with us for breakfast. 
Here, just under the village of Brumana, is per- 
haps one of the most beautiful of the many views 
for which Lebanon is celebrated. Looking to- 
wards Beyrout, it seemed as if we could have 
thrown a stone into the sea, the extraordinary 
transparency of the Syrian atmosphere occa- 
sioning the apparent distances of all objects 
to be wonderfully diminished. Around us on 
every side was the extraordinary terrace cul- 
tivation peculiar to Lebanon. ‘The amount of 
industry which must have been expended on 
this, and the richness of the soil which, scattered 
as it were in mere handfuls on the rocks, brings 
forth in such abundance, are testimony enough, 
if other were wanting, that if Syria had but a 
tolerably honest government, if men on this 
land could expect to reap what they sow, it 
would be one of the most flourishing countries 





in the whole world. 
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Upward and onward our road led past this 
once populous, but now burnt-down, village of 
Brumana. Like every other Christian village 
throughout this district, it was wealthy and 
flourishing three months before the period we 
passed it—had its harvests of oil, grapes, and 
silk—but was in May last burnt to the ground 
by the Druses, and the inhabitants—those who 
were not murdered—turned out as beggars to 
starve and die, as they most certainly would 
have done were it not for the help afforded them 
by the munificent charity of England, which, in 
the course of about six months, sent nearly 
fifty thousand pounds in money and clothes to 
the unfortunate population of Lebanon. Yet 
let us not blame the Druses too severely. 
Savage and bloodthirsty as they were against 
the Christians, and fearful as were the whole- 
sale massacres they committed, they were but 
the instruments of the Turkish government in 
a most fiendish plot to trample out the whole 
Christian element in Syria. This is the opinion 
of every one, whatever be his country or creed, 
who happened to be in Syria during the summer 
of 1860, a season long to be remembered in the 
annals of crime. Regarding the respective cul- 
pability of the Druses or Christians in the mere 
civil war, there may and does exist considerable 
difference of opinion, but I never heard but the 
one verdict pronounced about the Turkish 
authorities, which was that they were the insti- 
gators, aiders, and abettors of the massacres ; 
using the Druses as instruments with which to 
exterminate the whole Christian population in 
Lebanon. This idea is greatly if not altogether 
confirmed by three circumstances, to the truth 
of both of which I can bear witness. Throughout 
the horrors which the Druses committed in the 
mountain, they were firmly impressed with the 
conviction that, in slaying right and left every 
male amongst the Christians, they were but 
obeying the orders of the Sultan. The second 
is, that in no single village or town where the 
massacres took place, did the Turkish autho- 
rities or Turkish troops in any way try to pre- 
vent them. The former looked on with ap- 
Ee: the latter not only joined the Druses, 

ut were so much more infamous that they dis- 
honoured the Christian women, whom the 
Druses respected. The third circumstance is 
that in no part of the Mountain did these cold- 
blooded wholesale massacres of unarmed men 
take place, except where there were Turkish au- 
thorities and Turkish troops. I do not speak of 
the mere civil war, where Druses shot down 
Maronites and Maronites killed Druses; each 
party burning the villages of the other as they 
obtained the mastery for the moment. ‘This 
savage system of warfare is unfortunately the 
custom of the country, and I fear will be so for 
ears to come. But the deliberate wholesale 
utchery of hundreds of unarmed men—the 
slaying of their fellow-creatures until the very 
*rivulets of the streets flowed in blood,”’*— 


* The words of a poor woman whose husband and 
five sons were butchered before her eyes at Dheir- 
el-Kammar, when relating the details of the mas. 
sacre to the writer. 


| 





such as happened at Dheir-el-Kammar, Hash- 
beiya, Rasheia, Jezzin, and under the walls of 
Sidon: horrors like these never happened in 
any previous civil war in Lebanon, and only 
nagprees this time in such places as there were 
a Turkish garrison and Turkish authorities. Be 
it, moreover, remembered that, although these 
massacres were perpetrated in the month of | 
June, not a single Druse, nor a single Turkish 
officer nor soldier, was arraigned or punished 
for several months afterwards. 

Leaving Brumana to our right and below us, 
we crossed the top of the first ridge of Lebanon ; 
and, on the table-land above, as we moved for 
a time over level ground and under a magnifi- 
cent forest of pines, the splendid view of the 
valley of the Meten burst upon us, running 
right away to the foot of the Kuneiseh range ; 
the peaks of which are not more than two or 
three months without snow throughout the 
year. Far on, at the head of the valley, is 
the castle and village of Corneille, celebrated 
as one of the scenes in the romance of “ Conrad,” 
whilst nearer, but on the opposite side of the 
valley, is the castle and village of Soleima, both 
of which belong to Christian emirs of the moun- 
tain, but both of which were burnt down during 
the civil war of 1845 between the Druses an 
Maronites. As we halted our horses on the 
table-land at the entrance of the valley, I 
counted, with the aid of my little telescope, no 
less than sixteen Seapabet villages, and more 
than twenty churches, burnt to the ground, and 
without a living soul amongst them. In a 
former journey I had seen this same valley of 
the Meten alive with an industrious thriving 
population. The last time I was here, on my 
road to visit ihe Emir Moussa (since dead) 
and the convent Mar Hanna,* the whole 
country was thickly peopled. I remember it 
was a féte day. In every village the church 
bells were ringing the congregations to mass, 
and every half-mile, or oftener, we met groups of 
well-dressed, well-mounted emirs, sheiks, or 
peasants, on their way to worship. What 
change had been wrought in the land by the 
late civil war! Far and near, as distant as the 
eye could see, even by the help of an excellent 
glass, not a soul was visible throughout this vast 
valley. 

4 little further on, our road led again 
down hill. Formerly, we should have met or 
have overtaken every five minutes laden animals 
going to or coming from Beyrout, on their 
way to or from the various villages in the dis- 
trict, This time not a man or beast did we 
see until we reached the very bottom of the 
ravine, where we fell in with three Druse horse- 
men, who were watering their horses at the 
fountain, and who, as we stopped to let our ani- 
mals drink, commenced asking us the news from 
Beyrout, what ships of war had come into the 
harbour; what about the French? 

After leaving the bed of the river at the foot 
of the ravine, we turned sharp round to the 








* See Coffee and Pipes, vol. xviii. p. 447 of 
Household Words. 
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right, and commenced the ascent of the opposite 
side of the mountain, rounding at the same time 
a long spur of this range of Lebanon, and open- 
ing out another and a totally different view of 
the magnificent and ever-changing panorama of 
these hills and valleys. Our road led right 
through the very middle of three burnt-down 
Christian villages, with their churches in ruins 
and their houses roofless. Not a living soul 
was to be seen in any one of these hamlets. At 
last a sharp turn in the pathway brought us in full 
sight and close to the silk factory, which, stand- 
ing in the middle of its well-cultivated grounds, 
and with unmistakable signs of civilisation and 
industry around it, was a very great relief after 
the scenes of spoliation and burning we had 
passed through. A large iron gate—most un- 
mistakably French, and exactly like what is to 
be seen at the entrance of every factory near 
Lyons and Mulhouse—admitted us into a long 
wide avenue, leading up to the commodions 
dwelling-house of the proprietor, and in a very 
few minutes we had dismounted from our horses, 
and were shaking our host by the hand, not 
sorry to have brought ourselves in safety over a 
nearly six hours’ ride of the Lebanon roads. 
According to universal custom in the East, 
whether amongst natives or Europeans, we were 
first taken into the drawing-room, and offered 
cool sherbet, with black coffee, and a half. 
hour’s smoke. In Lebanon, and throughout 
Syria, travellers are not supposed to burden 
themselves with dress clothes, and our toilets 
merely consisted in a hearty ablution of hands 
and face, and the substitution of easy-fitting 
shoes for our long riding-boots. By this time 
the dinner bell rang, and we followed the ser- 
vant to the dining-room, where the whole of 
the Europeans connected with the establishment 
were assembled for the evening meal. The party 
was not a small one, for our host maintains the 
good old-fashioned system of all his French sub- 
ordinates dining with himself at the same table. 
Early the next morning we turned out for a 
walk round the grounds, and an inspection of 
the factory. Monsieur M. is now the prin- 
cipal owner of a splendid silk-reeling factory, 
working a hundred and thirty wheels, and em- 
loying altogether nearly two hundred persons. 
he silk of Ein-Hamade is well known and 
highly valued in the Marseilles and Lyons mar- 
kets, owing to the excellence of the machinery 
used, and the careful superintendence of the 
reelers by Frenchwomen, who have themselves 
been brought up to the trade of silk reeling in 
their own country. This was the chief secret 
of Monsieur M.’s success. He and all his 
family for several generations have been silk 
teelers in the town or neighbourhood of 
Ganges, near Montpellier. All the French 
employés at the Ein-Hamade factory are, like 
the proprietor, from Ganges, and, like him, 
they are all Protestants, most of them having, 
as they told me, members of their families 
who fled to England after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. These circumstances give 
a sort of family feeling, or esprit de corps, 





amongst Monsieur M.’s subordinates, which 
must help him greatly in his business; for, al- 
though only salaried assistants, it was very 
evident that each one of them took a personal 
interest in the welfare of the establishment, and 
great pride in the quality of the silk it produces. 

Walking through the great reeling rooms of 
the factory, it was pleasant to see the good 
ventilation, cleanness, and order everywhere ap- 
arent, and still more so to observe the healthy 
ooks of the factory girls. The latter are all 
natives of the neighbouring villages, or rather 
of the villages which existed before the late 
civil war. In the immediate neighbourhood of 


Ein-Hamade the Druses and Christians fought ; 
the former, being supported and helped by the 
Turkish government, got the- upper hand, and 
as they burnt all the Christian villages, the in- 
habitants of them had to fly to Beyrout or Sidon. 
As a matter of course this stopped entirely the 


working of the silk factories in Lebanon, that 
of Bin-Hamade included. After a short time, 
however, many of the Christians whose children 
had employment in this establishment before the 
mer a returned to the place, and they have 
all been housed by Monsieur M. in the various 
cottages on his property. What between his 
factory girls, their relatives, and refugee Chris- 
tians from the various villages, our host, when 
we visited the place, was feeding daily, at his 
own expense, about five hundred persons, of 
whom nearly three hundred were sick from 
exposure and want, after losing their houses 
and all they had. One large village, barely 
a gunshot from the factory, was burnt down 
by the Druses, but although a large body of 
the latter threatened one day to set fire to 
the whole establishment unless Monsieur M. 
delivered up to them some three hundred 
Christians who had taken refuge within his 
walls, they ended by going away and not carry- 
ing their threats into execution. 

The silk-reeling business in Lebanon is not 
only very extensive, but is every year increasing 
greatly, both in quantity and quality of the 
produce, although no doubt the late civil war 
will injure it for the next year or two. Even 
with the suicidal export duty of fifteen per cent 
which the Turkish government imposes on all 
exported produce, the quantity of silk pro- 
duced in Lebanon alone te quite doubled, 
and has nearly quadrupled in value, during 
the last ten years. The reason for the former 
increase is the vast quantities of land which the 
sheiks and peasants—Druse as well as Christian 
seeing how greatly it is their interest to do so— 
have recovered from utter unproductiveness and 
planted with mulberry-trees. The cause of the 
vast increase in value is owing to the introduc: 
tion of European-fashioned machinery in the 
reeling, and thus producing a much finer quality 
of silk, which is all shipped for the Lyons 
market. 

There are only four or five large silk manu- 
factories like that of Ein-Hamade in the 
Lebanon, one of which belongs to an English- 
man,.the rest to French firms, But in the 
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Kesrouan and other Christian parts of the 
mountain there are small factories of thirty, 
twenty, and even ten wheels, set up with 
European machinery. These small establish- 
ments, although they cannot produce silk of 
the same quality as the large factories, are 
able to reel what is sixty or seventy per 
cent more profitable than that which the old- 
fashioned native wheels brought forth. What 
between the money paid to the peasants for 
their cocoons, the wages paid, the reelers in the 
factories, the amount paid for firewood in the 
Lebanon, and what is expended on building and 
repairs of the factories, there has been of late, 
during an average year, half a million sterling 
“turned over” in producing of silk in Lebanon 
and the adjacent parts. This money is nearly 
all drawn from France, as almost the whole of 
the silk produced in Syria goes to that country. 
This greatly increasing industry, too, formed by 
degrees the wealth of the native Christians (the 
Druses cultivate and produce cocoons, but do 
not reel or export silk) of Syria, and was, no 
doubt, one great cause of the late war being 
instigated by the Turks. It is calculated that 
with moderate prudence and a fair knowledge 
of the country and the business, the owners of 
the silk-reeling factories in Lebanon average 
about twenty-five per cent. per annum profit on 
their capital. But the drawback has ever been 
the dishonesty of the Turkish government, as 
well as the enormous export duty which the 
same government imposes on all produce shipped 
from the country, thus most effectually killa 
the goose for the sake of the golden egg. 

Next morning, after the twelve o’clock break- 
fast, we started off with our host to visit 
some of the burnt-down villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of the factory. There was some- 
thing most mournful to behold in the nearer 
views of these heaps of blackened walls, and 
still more so in the few heart-broken despair- 
ing creatures which we fell in with hover- 
ing about the ruins of their once happy homes. 
And yet this district did not see half the horrors 
of the war, for although Druses fought Chris- 
tians and Christians Druses, there were no 
wholesale massacres. As an old Maronite 
priest said to us, “ By the mercy of God there 
were no Turkish troops in this district, and 
therefore we escaped treachery and butchery.” 
Druses and Christians of the Lebanon both 
testify that, until the Turks regained pos- 
session of that province in 1840, these two 
sects lived in harmony with each other. Local 
disputes there were, as there must always be 
between half-civilised tribes; but these quarrels 
were invariably between rival families of Druses, 
or different parties of Christians. And in such 
feuds certain Christians would be found fighting 
on one side with one faction of the Druses, whilst 
others took part with the enemies of that party. 

Amongst other villages we visited that after- 
noon, was one called Soolima, higher up the 
valley, and on a much higher elevation of the 
mountain than the factory. Curious enough, 
this place had neither been plundered nor burnt. 





The inhabitants consisted of two-thirds Chris- 
tians and one-third Druses. These had come to 
an understanding amongst themselves that they 
would not fight each other, and that all property 
should be mutually respected. The compact had 
been faithfully observed, the only exception 
being a Capuchin convent, or mission-house. The 
only monk, an Italian Capuchin, who inhabited 
the convent, had fled to Beyrout at the first out- 
break of the war. His church and convent were 
situated close to the high road, and some Druses 
from a distant village happening to pass on 
their way to one of the numerous fights, found 
the occasion too tempting, broke into the house, 
and plundered all the little property of the poor 
padre. Thelatter had left the French flag flyingon 
his house when he fled, hoping that the Druses 
would respect it and pass his church by, the 
more so as all European Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries in the East are known to be under the 
special protection of France. But, in this in- 
stance, it so happened that the only European 
house in the village was the only one broken 
into or plundered. 

Late in the evening we returned to the fac- 
tory, and on the following day started again for 
Beyrout. 


‘THE MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR. 





Ir we understand the gentleman whose ambi- 
tion it is to lay claim to the above. title of 
Minister of the Interior, he is desirous of prov- 
ing by his communications—first, that there is a 
great public want of some officer who shall 
enjoy a general commission on a large scale to 
set right everything that is going wrong; and, 
secondly, that he is the person to take upon 
himself that onerous and responsible function. 

He therefore proposes, until some more efli- 
cient person can be found to his satisfaction— 
when he will instantly resign his despatch-box 
and his office in Upping-street—to set up in 
business in that capacity at once. All communi- 
cations for the Minister of the Interior must be 
addressed: To His Excellency, the Minister of 
the Interior, Office of the Interior, Upping- 
street, Dustminster. 

The Minister’s first report touches on certain 
objectionable features in connexion with the 
Liberty of the Subject, and runs thus: 


It is the humble opinion of the Minister of the 
Interior that “the subject has in this country 
a little too much liberty, and he would submit 
to his colleagues in office one or two cases in 
which it appears to him that that liberty might 
be curtailed with infinite advantage to the com- 
munity at large. 

There are many persons in private life who 
have liberty to do and say things, to do or say 
which should be decidedly illegal. Why, for 
instance, should the unscrupulous advertiser in- 
vite us to purchase a good sound sherry at 
twenty-four shillings? Why is he free so to 
donde that peppery and unwholesome liquid ? 
Somebody or other must be taken in by this, 
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and what poison does that somebody imbibe, 
and, which is worse, inflict upon the friends who 
gather round his board ? 

The fallacious wretches, too, who profess to 
eure indigestion, or toothache, ought they to be 
at liberty to put forth the statements of their 
power to heal, with which they seek to take in 
the dyspeptic and the dentally afflicted ? 

And whilat on the subject of advertisements, 
may the Minister not inquire why a certain 
middle-aged female should be left free—without 
the slightest claim to the title—to describe her- 
self in the public prints as a “Cook ;” free to 
come to the house of the Minister of the Interior, 
to stipulate for a salary of thirty pounds a year, 
and then to poison the Minister and those near 
and dear to him for the space of that calendar 
month during which he is obliged to retain the 
impostor in his service? The liberty of a gentle- 
man aspiring to the medical line to call himself 
surgeon when he is not one, has been put astop 
to, why should not the same restrictions be laid 
on the liberty of unqualified cooks ? 

But among the “subjects” whose liberty the 
Minister of the Interior would wish to see very 
much curtailed indeed, are the following :— 
Patrick O’Grady, Michael Collins, William (or- 
dinarily called “ Bill”) Davis, Sarah Sagg, and 
Bridget Sullivan. The Minister of the Interior 
begs to suggest that in every one of these cases 
“the liberty of the subject” is a most gigantic 
and utter mistake. 

Now, should any one to whom these names 
may be unfamiliar, wish to be informed who the 
bearers of them are, and why it is desirable that 
their personal freedom should be interfered with, 
he is at once referred to the very next number 
of the Times newspaper, and requested to turn 
to the very excellent police report which appears 
every day in that journal. He will there find 
most a all, but almost certainly some 
one, of the names quoted above, figuring in cases 
of robbery, violence, and outrage of the most 
monstrous kind. He will find that that excel- 
lent old gentleman, Mr. Mouser, was returning 
to his house at Camberwell, after dining with a 
friend, when the prisoner Davis meeting him, 
inquired the way to the Elephant and Castle. 
He will find that Mr. Mouser had no sooner 
stopped to give Davis the required information, 
than all the rest of the gang, whose names 
appear above, rushed out upon him from some 
neighbouring ambush, that Sarah Sagg, a power- 
fully-builé woman, knocked his hat over his 
eyes, that Michael Collins struck him a violent 

iow on the back of his head, while Patrick 
O’Grady favoured him with a similar attention 
in the pit of the stomach ; that at the same time 
the man Davis and the woman Sullivan secured 
the watch, chain, money, and other valuables 
which the poor old gentleman had about him, 
and that the whole party made off just at the 
moment when a policeman, attracted at last by 
Mr. Mouser’s cries, dawned upon the distant 
horizon. 

Such is, briefly, an account of one of the 
ordinary exploits of Michael Collins and the 





gang to which he belongs. There is generally a 
great monotony in their proceedings. On some 
oceasions there may be more brutality shown 
than on others. Mr. Mouser’s spectacles may 
be rammed into his eyes, or his umbrella thrust 
down his throat. Sometimes, too, this amiable 
society will fall into disputes among themselves, | 
on the question of the right division of their 
newly acquired property, when, in the heat of 
argument, Michael Collins will execute the Col- 
lege Hornpipe on the body of his friend Davis, 
Sometimes, again, the attack on Mr. Mouser 
will take place before a large number of amiable 
witnesses, who will look on, from the windows 
of their houses, or other situations, while he is | 
being maltreated, but will prudently abstain | 
from interfering, or—as in a recent case of this | 
kind—will “keep their houses close shut” 
against the victim, in spite of his cries and 
appeals for succour. These variations in this 
opular melody are met with from time to time ; 
But the “motivo” is almost invariably the same. 
But there is one other circumstance connected | 
with this band of kindred spirits which is quite | 
as invariable as any that have been mentioned 
above. In the description of this little coterie 


as it appears in the police sheet, it will always 


be found not only that Michael Collins was a || 
ruffianly looking fellow, Bill Davis a man of | 
gigantic stature, and Bridget Sullivan a woman || 
of a powerful and masculine frame, but also— 
and it is to this point that we have all this time 
been coming—that all the members of this gang 
were WELL KNOWN TO THE POLICE ! | 

Well-known, indeed. It would be odd if they | 
were not. The police have brought up eachone || 
of those individuals often enocugh—Bridget Sul- 


livan has only been out of prison two days— || 


have often enough removed them from that dock | 
to the prison-van, and have had opportunities | 
enough of scanning their distorted features to | 
know them for the most hideous and dangerous 
animals that even the jungles in St. Giles’s, or 
the New Cut, Lambeth, have got to show. 

“ Known to the police,” for atrocities, out- 
rages, and crimes, without number, why are | 
these wretches allowed to be at large? When | 
Bill Davis’s term of imprisonment is over, and he | 
comes out of jail, it is well known that he will 
not go to work, but that he will simply return 
to. his former practices, and to his ald haunts | 
and old associates. It is about as likely that 
Bill will reform and do any good as that the 
tiger in the Zoological-gardens will suddenly | 
turn into a wood-pigeon, and coo through the 
long summer days among the beech-trees at 
Burnham. 

It is not so easy to reform. To break through | 
the commonest habit requires a might of resolu- 
tion, a depth of principle, a strength of convic- | 
tion, which those know about who have ever 
achieved so rare and glorious an exploit. Re- 
form is not a thing of a day’s effort, or a month’s | 
effort, or a year’s. The purpose with which it 
is undertaken is not assailed by slight shocks, or 
few. It is not even begun till such assaults as 
shake every nerve have torn the hero who with- 
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stands them, and left him weak and bleeding. 
Reform is not tested till every voice which a 
man hears has cried yield ; till ke has seen his as- 
sociates yielding, and those whom he has pinned 
his faith on yielding; till he has felt his own 
heart yielding, and his reason yielding, and has 
yet held on, and clung to his purpose with 
nerveless but determined hands. 

This, and this only, is reform; and is it likely 
under these circumstances that Bill Davis will 
reform ? 

The Minister of the Interior is of opinion that 
there is abroad at this present time a great deal 
of false philanthropy and of morbid mercy; we 
are too merciful to Michael Collins and not mer- 
ciful enough to poor Mr. Mouser. When 
Michael Collins leaves the jail, in which he has 
probably, to begin with, not been half tormented 
enough to make him dread finding himself there 
again, the turnkey who lets him out knows as cer- 
tainly that he is going forth to batter in Mr. 
Mouser’s skull and to steal Mr: Mouser’s watch 
—previously gouging out a few eyes among his 
acquaintance—this is as well known to the 
jailer as that when Mr. Flashpan arrives at 
King’s Cross-station with his dogs en route for 
Scotland, he is going to the Highlands to fire 
at the red-deer—and miss them. 

This being so, the Minister of the Interior 
is inclined to think that when we have once 
got hold of Michael Collins we should most cer- 
tainly not let him go again. What do we do 
We neither 
We 


with a thoroughly vicious horse ? 
kill him nor let him go, we utilise him. 
employ his muscular forces; we fasten him 
securely to an omnibus, or some other equally 
uncompromising vehicle, and we make him drag 


it. Weshould apply this same rule to Michael, 
to keep him out of mischief; but above all 
things we should not Jet him enjoy that liberty 
of which he makes so foul a use. There are 
some charities a certain number of donations to 
which constitute a life-governor, so there should 
be some jails a certain number of committals to 
which should give a title to a life-residence. By 
the time that our friend Michael has got well 
known to the police, depend upon it the period 
has arrived when it is fighly desirable that he 
should not be well known to anybody else, unless 
it is to the jailer who takes care of him, the 
sentry who watches him, and one other person, 
about whom the Minister of the Interior has 
now a word or two to say. That other person 
is the prison chaplain. 

The Minister of the Interior would then most 
earnestly entreat the prison chaplain not to 
believe a single word that Michael says to him ; 
to be guided entirely by Michael’s behaviour, 
and to put no trust in his amendment till years, 
and not a few of them, have tested it. 

Not a few of them. The Minister of the 
Interior is acquainted with a gentleman (who 
is at this moment not a hundred miles 
away from the table at which these words 
are written) who was at one time of his 
life a very late riser in the morning. Well, 
this gentleman becoming convinced that it was 





injurious to his health and to his prospects 
generally to indulge in these slothful habits, came 
at last to a fixed determination that he would 
break through them. Undeterred by nume- 
rous failures, he continued then to struggle 
against temptation, and struggled with such 
energy and to such purpose that at last he really 
did become what fhe had proposed, and was 
quite a model as to his habits in the morning. 
For four years did this go on, and the rigour 
of four winters could not bind the blankets round 
this heroic gentleman after seven o’clock in the 
morning. But about this time our friend had an 
illness which rendered it necessary that, for | 
a few days, he should keep his bed till the morn- 
ing was far advanced. In that short time, all 
the good effect of the previous four years was un- 
done ; nature revived again, the habit of lying 
in bed became re-established, and the eleven 
o’clock breakfast reigned once more trium- 
—_ After some time had elapsed, the 
ate rising became again intolerable, and with 
it a superhuman effort to determine to con- 
quer it. This resolution has been put in force 
and sustained again—Heavens, with what effort ! 
—for years, yet he is very far from feeling 
safe. Let the prison chaplain, bearing in his 
memory some such case as this—of which he 
may have, perhaps, personal knowledge in him- 
self—let him be veryvery mistrustful of Michael’s 
rofession of reformation. It is pleasant, doubt- 
bon to be told by Michael that your teaching 
and your eloquence have taken such effect that 
he no longer feels the same man, and that he 
longs to go forth and reclaim that poor sinner 
Bill Davis, and to bring Biddy Sullivan to evening 
church. It is pleasant and flattering to the 
chaplain to hear that his influence has been so 
great as this; but ought he to put any confi- 
dence in such professions? Let Azm also refer to 
the police reports and the assize sheet, and see 
how many of the offences recorded in those 
calendars of crime are perpetrated by the holders 
of tickets-of-leave, and the like diplomas of 
reform. 

There are a great many more “ subjects” 
whose liberty, in the opinion of the Minister 
of the Interior, is dangerous to our community. 

How about the man who, when you are feeling 
anything but well, and are rather anxious about 
your state of health, meets you in the street, 
and, looking critically at your countenance, 
says, “ Why, how is this, my dear fellow— 
you’re not looking well?” Should this be 
allowed ? 

How about Miss Flamingo, who goes out in 
a yellow shawl, a groseille dress, an amber- 
coloured bonnet with pink roses, purple boots, 
and green gloves; should there not be a sump- 
tuary law to keep this lady’s exuberant taste in 
order ? 

Is it good that the man who cuts your hair 
should be at liberty to say, “ Your hair is very 
dry, sir; a little of our Balsamic Resuseitato- 
rium would make it quite another thing, sir?” 
Again, does it add to our cheerfulness when 
there appears at the end of the quiet street in 
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which we reside, a group, consisting of a man in 
his shirt sleeves carrying a baby, ashort woman, 
with a black eye, holding a refractory child by 
the hand, and bidding it “hold its noise,” 
between the verses of the hundredth psalm, 
which the whole party is singing? Should this 
family group be free to occupy the middle of a 
street by the hour together, moving a few inches 
at a time, and turning round continually to note 
whether their psalmody is telling on the second 
floors? Take, again, the spouting man, who is 
quite as long getting through a street as the 
musical family, and whose ringing tones are 
heard nearly half a mile off—‘ My dear friends,” 
he has the audacity to say, “it his, I assure you, 
with feelings of the most painful nature that 1 
thus address you. Hi hamapore mechanic,” &c. 

Surely if this “ poor mechanic” were required 
by the laws of our happy country to return to 
the cultivation of that peculiar leensh of me- 
chanics which may formerly have been his 
study, and if the gentleman in the shirt-sleeves 
were compelled to abandon his career of psalm- 
singing and black-eye administering, and to 
turn his attention to’ some useful occupation— 
surely this would be a good and important 
change in that part of our system which may 
be called the Government of our Interior. 





OLD AND NEW. 


I. 
ALL in its place as of old! 
Nothing changed to the eye. 
The moss’d rust-tinted mass 
Of the Manse in the meadow grass; 
The half moon afloat in a sky 
Grey, neither warm nor cold. 
All in its place as of old, 
Nothing changed to the eye! 
High over the mildewy pane 
Of the long, low granary room, 
In the mothy, moist ground-story, 
The grass ripples russet, and hoary 
With the cuckoo-flowers in bloom, 
That mix their sick perfume 
With the earthy smell of the rain, 
Clinging under each violet stain 
Of the streak’d and showery gloom. 
The red beech weepeth ; 
The cuckoo calleth ; 
In the fields afar 
Night waits. 
The silence sleepeth ; 
The twilight falleth, 
And the dim yellow star 
Dilates. 
All in the dew 
Hath the self-same hue. 
Nothing looks new. 


Il. 
Nothing changed to the eye; 
Yet something is not as of old. 
Where, and what, is the change? 
All is the same, yet strange. 
My very heart grows cold; 
My lightest breath is a sigh. 
Between the earth and the sky, 
Something is not as of old. 
The buttercup’s glimmering gold! 





And the vetch with the purple dye! 
And the wallflower fading fast! 
And the reeds in the creek where aghast, 

The stream, like a ghost, flits by, 

With a moan to the watery sky, 

Grazing the bulrush cold! 
All in its place as of old, 
Nothing changed to the eye! 
The thin wave fleeteth ; 
The white sail glideth ; 
The blue reeds sigh 
To the shore. 
The light retreateth ; 
The place abideth 
Under my eye, 
As of yore. 
But the very dew 
Doth chill me thro’. 
All things feel-new. 


Iu. 
Ah, memory is of the brain! 
The heart remembers not ; 
The heart can never recal ; 
It feels, it hath felt, this is all ; 
And a feeling unforgot 
Is a feeling felt again. 
This is a joy which the brain 
Renews, but the heart cannot. 
I recal what I felt of old, 
But I feel not what I recal. 
This,—this is the change! 
This is why all feels strange! 
Happy for man, after all, 
That his Eden, after his fall, 
God suffer’d him not to behold ! 
What I never may feel as of old 
I would I might never recal. 
But the river glideth; 
The red beech weepeth ; 
The reeds to the shore 
Shall sigh. 
The place abideth ; 
The dead Past weepeth 
The form it first wore 
To the eye. 
Ah few, how few! 
In the head can renew 
What the eye may review. 





A BUTTERFLY FEAST. 


“T’p be a butterfly !” says the song; and to 
the singer I put the question—“ Where? In 
what part of the world would you like to bea 
butterfly ?” For you may choose your habitat 
wherever you please—from the tropical zone, to 
the Arctic regions ; in sunny gardens, in verdant 
plains, on mountain-tops, or as you cross the 
ocean wave; wherever you wander, in either 
hemisphere, you may be a butterfly. But you 
must choose which family of the Lepidoptera 
you would be a member of ; there having been 
discovered no fewer than fifteen hundred dif- 
ferent tribes, and in all probability as many 
more remain to be classified. 

Should your choice for transmigration fall on 
“The Insect-Queen of Eastern Spring,” go to 
the land where transmigration is yet a religious 


doctrine, traverse the Himalayan range, de-- 


scend to the plains of Sirinagur, and, as the 
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enchanters say in the “Arabian Nights,” 
“become” a blue-winged butterfly of Cashmere, 
traditionally the most beautiful of its kind that 
the world contains. If to be useful before you 
are ornamental be your object, steer in an op- 
osite direction, cross the Atlantic, and settling 
in Mexico or Central America, assume the form 
of that caterpillar, eventually a lovely moth 
(known as the Noctua pacti) which spins a silk 
as strong as any that supplies the looms of 
Lyons or Spitalfields. Have you a desire to be 
formidable as well as handsome—to be a kind of 
insect life-cuardsman—drop down upon Canada, 
and pass the Indian summer in the costume and 
with the attributes of the tiger swallow-tail 
(Papilio Turnus). Should your disposition be 
genial, it may suffice for you to remain in Eu- 
rope and wear the uniform of the Bombyx pota- 
torie, or “tippling moth,” which, after drink- 
ing (from a dewdrop), lifts its head up like a 
hen: only you must remember—supposing you 
believe in the metempsychosis—that, according 
to the Institutes of Menu, a moth is one of 
the lowest forms of changed existence, and is 
the condemned residence of “a priest who has 
drunk spirituous liquors.” 

Should your taste be more for eating than 
for drinking, you cannot do better than join 
that phalanx, the Processionary Bombyx, which 
inhabits the oak (in France), and marches 
out to forage in regiments some six or eight 


‘hundred strong, devouring all before them, 


and who, says Réaumur, leave their tents 
(woven by themselves) about sunset, and 
move with the utmost regularity, “each file 
treading in the steps of those that preceded it,” 
like well-drilled Middlesex volunteers. Or— 
to go the whole hog at once in the way of 
eating—elect for the appetite of the Cabbage 
Butterfly (Pieris Brassice), which makes a 
perfect skeleton of its victim, leaving only the 
veins and stalks to attest its prowess. 

Little do those who yearn for early vegetables 
know why the markets are often so scantily 
supplied, or why they abuse their greengrocers, 
that useful race who, in the morning, sell the 
salad which, in the evening, they hand round at 
dinner parties. It is on the caterpillars of cer- 
tain moths that the vials of wrath should be 
poured, and not on the heads of the unoffending 
tradesmen-waiters. There is one of the Lepi- 
doptera, the beautiful tiger-moth (Bombyx caja), 
whose caterpillar has a most inordinate fondness 
for lettuces ; another, the pot-herb moth (Noctua 
oleracea), has not received its name for no- 
thing; and a third, which has somehow con- 
trived to make interest with the entomologists 
and remains anonymous, described by Réaumur 
as beginning at the root of a cauliflower, eating 
itself a house in the stem, and so, short-sight- 
edly, destroying the plant before it cabbages. 
But the worst of the lot is that caterpillar, 
called, when a moth, Noctua gamma, from its 
having a character like the Greek letter G, in- 
scribed in gold on its primary wings. It is the 
greatest and most universal enemy to the plants 
which we cultivate for our tables. 





In the year seventeen hundred and thirty- 
five this insect was so incredibly multiplied in 
France as to infect the whole country. On the 
great roads, wherever you cast your eyes, you 
might have seen vast numbers traversing in all 
directions to pass from field to field; but their 
ravages were principally felt in the kitchen- 
garden, where they made a clean sweep, so 
that nothing was left behind but stalks and 
veins. The credulous multitude, Réaumur tells 
us, thought they were poisonous; report affirm- 
ing that, in some instances, the eating of them 
had been followed by fatal effects, and in con- 
sequence of this alarming idea, herbs were 
banished for several weeks from the soups of 
Paris, greatly to the discomfiture of the lovers 
of an honest pot-au-feu, and of the hard-work- 
ing devourers of mashed spinach. While on 
the subject of voracity, I may introduce to 
= notice the caterpillar of the hawthorn 

utterfly (Papilio crategi), which, in the year 
seventeen hundred and ninety-one, stripped 
fruit-trees in general of their foliage. In France 
also, in seventeen hundred and thirty-one and 
thirty-two, that of a moth which claims affinity 
to the brown-tail (Bombyx plheorlea) was 
so numerous as to create a generalalarm. The 
oaks, elms, and whitethorn hedges looked as if 
some burning wind had passed over them and 
dried up their leaves ; for, the insect devourin 
only one surface of them, that which was left 
became brown and dry. They also laid waste 
the fruit-trees, devouring even the fruit; so 
that the parliament published an edict to compel 
people to collect and destroy them. But this, 
as we learn, would in a great measure have 
been ineffectual, had not some cold rains fallen, 
and completely annihilated them. The brown- 
tail moth itself has been rendered famous by 
the alarm it caused to the inhabitants round 
London in the year seventeen hundred and 
eighty-two, when rewards were offered for col- 
lecting the caterpillars, and the churchwardeus 
and overseers of the parishes attended to see 
them burnt in bushels. Some of these animals 
prefer a diet less succulent than that of vege- 
tables—for instance, caterpillars of the great- 
goat moth (Bombyx cossus) and the hornet- 
hawk moth (Sesia crabroniformis), which devour 
the wood of the willow and the sallow, the trees 
in time becoming so hollow as to be easily blown 
down. 

Consideration of the “ principle of selection,” 
so to speak, has Jed me into the very midst of 
my subject; but an erratic course is not inap- 
propriate when treating of butterflies, whose zig- 
zag flight is patent to every observer, and I must 
take the opportunity of saying that a staid, 
methodical, scientific account of the Lepidoptera 
(whose “scaly-winged” designation | retain) 
is not to be expected from the writer of the 
present notice. 

When I—like Moth, Don Armado’s page 
—was a “tender juvenal,” the poem that most 
delighted me had for its title “‘The Butterfly’s 
Ball and the Grasshopper’s Feast.” I have 
forgotten every line of that poem, but fell 
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by chance, the other day, upon another, by the 
same writer, called “The Butterfly’s Birthday.” 
Though infinitely more moral (it is crammed, 
in fact, with moral reflections), this last-named 
poem has nothing in it of that which charmed 
my nonage, but the few lines that follow are 
sufficiently descriptive of the full-grown butter- 
fly to merit quotation : 


Her slender form, ethereal light, 
Her velvet-textur’d wings enfold ; 
With all the rainbow’s colours bright, 
And dropped with spots of burnish’d gold. 


This may serve as the portrait of the most 

orgeous of the “ Equites,” the first class in the 
enon distribution of butterflies: say, for in- 
stance, the Papilio Hector, one of the most 
noted of his “ Trojans” (Troes), or the Papilio 
Menelaus, celebrated amongst his “ Greeks” 
(Achivi)—for into two hostile camps with Ho- 
meric leaders does the Swedish naturalist divide 
them. 

But if greater variety in colour, form, and 
name be desirable, take the poet Crabbe’s de- 
scription when he is speaking of the ento- 
mological amusements of “his friend, the 
weaver :” 


From the sweet bower, by nature form’d, arise 

Bright troops of virgin moths, and fresh-born but- 
terflies ; 

Who broke that morning from their half-year’s 
sleep, 

To fly o’er flowers where they were wont to creep, 

Above the sovereign oak, a sovereign skims, 

The purple Emp’ror, strong in wing and limbs: 

Then fair Camilla takes her flight serene, 

Adonis blue, and Paphia silver-green ; 

With every filmy fly from mead or bower, 

And hungry Sphinx who threads the honey’d 
flower ; 

She o’er the larkspur’s bed, where sweets abound, 

Views every bell, and hums th’ approving sound; 

Pois’d on her busy plumes, with feeling nice, 

She draws from every flower, nor tries a flow’ret 
twice. 


The picture painted in these lines may fitly 
serve to introduce a passage which graphi- 
cally describes the antecedents of the “ winged 
flower,” that lends so great a charm even to the 
brightest gardens. “ ‘That butterfly” (the quota- 
tion is from Kirby and Spence), ‘‘ which amuses 
you with its aérial excursions, one while extract- 
ing nectar from the tube of the honeysuckle, 
and then, the very image of fickleness, flying to 
arose, as if to contrast the hue of its wings 
with that of the flower on which it reposes, did 
not come into the world as you now behold it. 
At its first protrusion from the egg, and for some 
months of its existence afterwards, it was a 
wormlike caterpillar, crawling upon sixteen 
short legs, greedily devouring leaves with two 
jaws, and seeing by means of eyes so minute as 
to be nearly imperceptible without the aid of a 
microscope. You now view it furnished with 
wings capable of rapid and extensive flight ; of 
its sixteen feet ten have disappeared, and the 
remaining six are in most respects wholly unlike 





those to which they have succeeded; its jaws 
have vanished, and are replaced by a curled-up 
proboscis suited only for sipping liquid sweets ; 
the form of its head is entirely changed, two 
long horns project from its upper surface ; and 
instead of a invisible eyes, you behold two, 
very large, and composed of at least twenty 
thousand corivex lenses, each supposed to be a 
distinct and effective eye!” The number of eyes 
spoken of here is, in some butterflies, greatly 
exceeded. In a species examined by Toast 
each eye was found to contain not fewer than 
seventeen thousand three hundred and twenty- 
five lenses, or thirty-four thousand six hundred 
and fifty in both eyes. “ But the change” (con- 
tinue the same writers) “was not direct. An 
intermediate state not less singular intervened. 
After casting its skin even to its very jaws 
several times, and attaining its full growth, the 
caterpillar attached itself to a leaf by a silken 
girth. Its body greatly contracted ; its skin once 
more split asunder, and disclosed an oviform 
mass, without exterior mouth, eyes, or limbs, 
and exhibiting no other symptom of life than 
a slight motion when touched. In this state of 
death-like torpor, and without tasting food, the 
insect existed for several months, until at length 
the tomb burst, and out of a case not more 
than a quarter of an inch in diameter proceeded 
the butterfly before you, which covers a surface 
of nearly four inches square.” 

Once afloat on the air let us glance at them 
“like golden boats on a sunny sea.” Notice, 
in our own gardens, the imperial gloss of the 
Purple Emperor, the intense black and scarlet 
of the Red Alderman (called also the Red Ad- 
miral); the vivid golden red of the Copper 
tribe; the glitter of the Gold Spangle; the 
dazzling glory of the Burnished Brass (moths 
are here intermingled with butterflies); the 
gorgeous array of the Peacock (Vanessa Io); 
the skilfully combined colours of the Painted 
Lady; the tender green and pale crescent of 
the Comma; the delicate blues of the Mazarine 
and Adonis, and the intricate markings and 
silvery spots of the Fritillaria: splendour of 
attire which, it has been ingeniously suggested, 
may decorate the wearers with some other view 
than that of mere ornament. Mark, also, the 
giant butterfly of Brazil (P. Menelaus), the 
surface of whose wings is of a radiant blue, 
being adduced as an example of a class whose 
beauty is given them, to dazzle, not their 
admirers, but their enemies. Apropos of this 
especial beauty of the wings, it is known to 
depend, not on a continuous conformity of sur- 
face, but on the coating of minute scales with 
which they are overspread, and which may be 
compared to the scales on fishes, or to the tiles 
on the roofs of houses. “Of their extreme 
minuteness,” says Westwood, “some idea may 
be formed when it is stated that in the space of 
a square inch, no fewer than one hundred thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty-six of these scales 
have been counted.” 

When the butterfly is once on the wing, it 
seems the most restless creature in existence ; 
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that flitting motion, however, is not to be as- 
cribed to restlessness, but to an eager and un- 
tiring search after the plants that will supply 
the sustenance appropriated to her young, upon 
which to deposit her eggs. Something also in 
this desultory movement is due to the claims of 
hunger: when thirsty, the case is entirely altered, 
for then the butterfly becomes a perfect fixture. 
For example, the members of the family of the 
Tiger Swallow-tail (Papilio Turnus), a very large 
and handsome race, are very fond of assembling 
to drink on little muddy spots, as many as fifty 
at a time, in a space not exceeding a foot square, 
and, if undisturbed, they will remain motionless 
there until the spectator is. tired of watching 
them. The Clouded Sulphur (Colias Philodice) 
is another of these charming mudlarks, addicted 
to gathering on wet and slushy patches in flocks 
of eight or ten, “so closely set together,” says 
Gosse, “as to make yellow spots visible a long 
way off. These flocks continue at intervals, for 
miles.” Still, the attraction towards one par- 
ticular locality is not always drink. Butterflies 
frequently gather in the driest places, where 
(as Shelley tells us, in his poem, “ The Sensitive 
Plant”) they “dream of the life to come :” 


Clinging round the smooth and dark 
Edge of the odorous cedar bark. 


Yet it is not to be denied that the tendencies 
of some of the Lepidoptera are decidedly erratic. 
That exquisite Canadian beauty, the Spring 
Azure, is by nature extremely playful: the but- 
terflies that bear this name consume hours in 
chasing each other through the air, and though 
often alighting on the ground, they remain 
scarcely an instant before they are off again, and 
continue flitting about over one particular spot, 
which they appear most reluctant to leave. The 
Black Skipper (of the Hesperian family) is 
another of these gadabouts, adding to its per- 
petual motion the habit of rising al falling as it 
dances over the clover blossoms; and the same 
propensity characterises all that come under the 
denomination of Hipparchie, which jerk up and 
down throughout their flight, alternately opening 
and shutting their wings, as if possessed by the 
spirit of Saint Vitus. 

But inconstant as many of them doubtless 
are, some butterflies display a marvellous persis- 
tence, and of their migratory tendencies and 
capacity for a sustained flight, frequent evidence 
has been given. It is the predatory class par 
excellence, the noxious cabbage-butterfly (P. 
Brassice), whose movements in search of “ fresh 
fields and pastures new” have been chiefly 
noticed. A prodigious stream of these devasta- 
tors was observed, one calm, sunny day, passing 
over the British Channel, without a break, for 
two successive hours; and Lindley tells us that, 
in Brazil, in the beginning of March, eighteen 
hundred and three, for many days successively, 
there was an immense flight of white and yellow 
butterflies, which were never seen to settle, but 
proceeded straight onward, suffering nothing to 
impede their course. These Brazilian butterflies 


seem, however, to have made a slight mistake, 





for they would find no food in the direction they 
were taking, which was direct to the Atlantic 
Ocean, where they must of necessity have 
perished. But that butterflies are not the wisest 
animals in creation is a tradition as old as the 
days of Pliny, who warns his readers not to rel 
too implicitly on their early appearance, in eal. 
culating the approach of spring. He says: 
“That very yere wherein I wrote this book of 
nature’s work, three flights of them, one after 
another, were killed with the cold weather that 
surprised them thrice, for that they were stirring 
too early and came abroad oversoone.” 

Though the butterfly may seem to be the very 
type of fragility, it is not so easily killed as 
might be imaged. Their mission on earth, 
after they have exhausted the gaieties of the 
season, is to lay their eggs and die; but, until 
those eggs are laid, it is of no use attempting 
to kill them. Do what you will short of crush- 
ing the life out of them, they absolutely refuse 
to die, and literally laugh, as butterflies only 
can laugh, at the transfixing needle. Butterflies 
can fight, too, upon oceasion, as Gosse, the 
Canadian naturalist, testifies in the account 
which he gives of the Pearly-eye (Hipparchia 
Andromache). “I have,” he says, “known one 
frequent the foot of a particular tree for many 
days ; whence he would sally out on any other 
passing butterfly, either of his own or of another 
species, and, after sundry circumvolutions, re- 
tire to his post again. Sometimes one of the 
same species, after having had this amiable 
tussle, would likewise take a stand on a neigh- 
bouring spot, and after a few minutes both 
would simultaneously rush to the conflict, like 
knights at a tournament, wheel and roll about as 
before, and each return to his own place with 
the utmost precision, and presently renew the 
combat with the same results, for many times in 
succession.” In their elementary state, and aware 
of the bright future that awaits them, the Le- 
pidoptera are, like Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s 
antagonist, very “cunning in fence.” Thus the 
Great Tiger-moth (Bombyx caja), which is beset, 
in its caterpillar condition, with long dense 
hair, when rolled up—an attitude it usually 
assumes when alarmed—cannot be taken with- 
out great difficulty, slipping repeatedly from the 
pressure of the fingers. The caterpillar of the 
Great Emperor-moth (Bombyx Pavonia major) 
spirts out, when the spines that covers them are 
touched, clear syrup from its pierced tubercles, 
a shower-bath of not the most agreeable nature. 
The caterpillar of the Puss-moth (B. vinula), as 
well as those of several other species, have a 
cleft in the neck between the head and the first 
pair of legs, from which issues at the will of 
the animal a singular syringe, literally bifid, 
the branches of which are terminated by a 
nipple, perforated like the rose of a watering- 
pot. When touched, it will syringe a fluid to 
a very considerable distance, which, if it enters 
the eyes, gives them acute, but not lasting pain. 
The Great Tiger-moth (aforesaid) has also a 
fluid means of defence, having, when in its last 
or perfect state, near its head a remarkable tuft 
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of the most brilliant carmine, from amongst the 
hairs of which, if the thorax be touched, some 
minute drops of acrid water issue. Other lepi- 
dopterous insects are more fiercely demonstra- 
tive. The caterpillar of the Swallow-tail But- 
terfly (Papilio Machaon) has a horn, half an 
inch in length, which it darts out on being 
pressed. ‘The horn smells strongly of fennel, 
than which nothing can be more obnoxious 
(hear it, ye mackerel eaters!), aud is probably 
employed by the insect to drive away the flies 
that annoy it. Some there are that bully their 
antagonists instead of actually showing fight. 
When first the naturalist Rose! saw the cater- 
pillar of the Puss-moth, he stretched out his hand 
with great eagerness to take the prize; but 
when, in addition to its grim attitude, he beheld 
it dart forth its menacing catapulta, apprehend- 
ing they might be poisonous organs, his courage 
failed Lie. At length, without touching the 
monster, he ventured to cut off the twig to 
which it clung, and dropped it into a box. It 
must be admitted, however, that there is some- 
thing remarkably ferocious in the aspect and atti- 
tudes of certain caterpillars. Some lepidopterous 
larvee, that fix the one-half of the body and ele- 
vate the other (how, asa child, I have shuddered 
at this movement), agitate the elevated part, 
whether it be the head or the tail, as if to strike 
what disturbs them. The great caterpillar of 
a large American moth (B. regalis) is armed 
behind the head and at the back of the anterior 
segments with seven or eight strong curved 
spines, from one-half to three-fourths of an inch 
in length. Mr. Abbott tells us that this cater- 
pillar is called in Virginia the hickory-horned 
devil, and that, when disturbed, it draws up its 
head, shaking or striking it from side to side ; 
which attitude gives it so formidable an aspect 
that no one, he affirms, will venture to handle it, 
people in general dreading it as much as a rattle- 
snake. Another caterpillar of a moth, noticed 
byRéaumur, whenever it rests from feeding, 
and apprehends danger, turns its head over its 
back, then become concave, at the same time ele- 
vating its tail, the extremity of which remains 
in a horizontal position, with two short horns, 
like ears, behind it, as much as to say, “ Now, 
where will you have me?” ‘Thus the six an- 
terior legs are in the air, and the whole animal 
looks like a quadruped in miniature, the tail 
being its head—the horns its ears—and the re- 
flexed head simulating a tail curled over its 
back. In this seemingly unnatural attitude it 
will remain without motion for a very long 
time, “ willing to wound, yet afraid to strike.” 
The caterpillars of some hawk-moths (which 
derive the name of Sphinx, from their inscru- 
table and menacing attitudes), particularly that 
which feeds upon the privet, when they re- 
pose, holding strongly with their fore-legs the 
ranch on which they are standing, rear the 
anterior part of their body so as to form nearly 
a right angle with the posterior; and in this 
position they will remain perfectly tranquil— 
thus eluding the notice of its enemies or 
alarming them—perhaps for hours. Réaumur 





relates that a gardener, in the employment of 
the celebrated Jussieu, used to be quite dis- 
contented by the self-sufficient air of these ani- 
mals, saying they must be very proud, for he 
had never seen any other caterpillars hold their 
heads so high. Some caterpillars have, for de- 
fensive purposes, the faculty of dropping from a 
branch, as though dead, when approached, spin- 
ning at the same time a web like a spider, 
“ either,” remarks Mr. Noel Humphreys, one 
of our most observant entomologists, “ to break 
their fall or to serve as a means of reascent 
when the danger is over.” The skunk-like pro- 
perty in others of exuding globules which emit 
a foetid odour, is also noticed by the same autho- 
rity, who adds that the liquid is reabsorbed, “ to 
serve on another occasion, directly the present 
danger is over’—a proceeding on the part of 
the caterpillar which indicates a very strong 
economical tendency, which is highly to be com- 
mended, an honest thrift being always praise- 
worthy. To be passively defensive is not, how- 
ever, the characteristic of all caterpillars. The 
larve of the Nycterobius, being of opmion that 
every one’s house is his castle, form for their 
dwellings cylindrical holes in the trees of New 
Holland, defending the entrance against other 
carniverous insects, not by a portcullis exactly, 
but by a sort of trap-door, composed of silk in- 
terwoven with leaves, securely fastened at the 
upper end, but left loose at the lower for the 
free passage of the occupant. This abode they 
regularly quit at sunset, for the purpose of 
laying in a store of the leaves on which they feed. 
These they drag by one at a time into their cell, 
until the approach of light, when they retreat 
precipitately into it, enjoying the booty which 
their nocturnal vigilance has provided. One 
species lifts up the loose end of the door with its 
tail, and enters backwards, dragging after it a 
leaf of the Banksia serrata, which it holds by the 
footstalk. If you wish, like Ulysses, to punish 
this nocturnal robber, and give yourself a 
(questionable) treat, you may imitate the New 
Hollanders, who feed largely on the Nyctero- 
bius. ‘To eat caterpillars is, indeed, a common 
practice in many countries. ‘The Bosjesmen at 
the Cape of Good Hope do so, esteeming them 
great delicacies, and the Chinese similarly dis- 
pose of the larvee of the hawk-moth, which Dr. 

arwin says are “very delicious.” In Her- 
rick’s “‘ Hesperides,” Puck 


His kitling eyes began to run 

Quite through the table, where he spies 
The horns of papery butterflies, 

Of which he eats. 


It may argue, perhaps, the greatest amount. 
of fear which the human mind is capable of 
showing, to be frightened at a moth; but there 
is some excuse for the superstition that be- 
lieves the Sphinx Atropos, with its mournful 
cry and the sinister death’s-head marked upon 
its back, to be a messenger of evil. In Brittany, 
that land of superstition, the Sphinx Atropos 
creates the greatest consternation. In the year 
seventecn hundred and thirty an immense num- 
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ber of these moths suddenly made their appear- 
ance. Their cry and singular aspect filled all 
minds with terror. The curates spoke of the visi- 
tation in their pulpits, declared that it was a sign 
of the anger of Heaven, and many people were 
so impressed, that they made public confession 
of their sins. One curate wrote a homily on 
the subject, which was inserted in the Mercure 
de France. The most incredulous were even of 
opinion that the prodigy wos the forerunner of 
a plague. Monsieur de Ponchartrain, at that 
time secretary to the navy, demanded of the 
Academy if the general fear were well founded, 
and that learned body, having replied in the 
negative, was roundly taken to task by the 
Church, the fathers of Trévaux proclaiming in 
their Journal that the Academy acted wrongly 
in disabusing people of a salutary terror. “ ‘The 
public,” they said, “is always in the right when 
alarmed, because it is always culpable, and 
everything that reminds it of the anger of an 
avenging Deity is always respectable” —delicious 
bathos ! 

The Sphinx Atropos, in some of its wander- 
ings, reminds one of the “skulls at Memphian 
banquets,” as it is frequently seen where good 
living is going on. A few years ago, one of 
these moths was taken by a sceptical cook 
in the kitchen of the Pavilion Hotel at Folke- 
stone; another, about the same time, be- 
came captive to a strong-minded baker at 
Canterbury ; and on the fifth of October, eigh- 
teen aa AF and fifty-nine (as I can vouch 
from perscnal knowledge), an enormous Sphinx 
flew in at the kitchen window of a chateau, at 
Capécure, near Boulogne-sur-Mer, frightening 
the natives not a little; the cook, Madame 
Frangoise (who was not strong-minded nor in 
any way unbelieving), declaring that somebody 
would soon die in consequence. ‘This prediction 
was actually verified next day: an old woman 
aged ninety-seven died at Boulogne. 

The Sphinx Atropos, though no demon, not 
even the French Academy can deny that he 
isarobber. They rob beehives. ‘ This moth 
has the faculty of emitting a remarkable sound, 
which it is supposed may produce an. effect 
upon the bees of a hive, somewhat similar 
to that caused by the voice of their queen, which, 
as soon as uttered, strikes them motionless ; and 
then it may be enabled to commit with impunity 
much devastation in the midst of armed bands. 
They, indeed, pass the whole of their initiatory 
state in the midst of the combs. Yet, in spite 
of the stings of the bees of a whole republic, 
they continue their depredations unmolested, 
sheltering themselves in tubes made of grains of 
wax, and lined with silken tapestry, spun and 
woven by themselves, which the bees (however 
disposed they may be to revenge the mischief 
which they do them, by devouring, what to all 
other animals would be indigestible, their wax), 
are unable to penetrate. These larve are some- 
times so numerous in a hive, and commit such 
extensive ravages, as to force the poor bees to 
desert it and seek another habitation.” ‘Thus 


far Kirby and Spence ; and Mr. Noel Humphreys 





informs us, that “sometimes the robber is 
boldly attacked and stung to death, in which 
case a singular display of instinct not unfre- 
quently takes place. The moth having died 
with extended wings, it is found impossible to 
eject him by the opening of the hive, which he 
had entered with his wings partially closed ; and 
the bees, apparently aware that the decay of so 
large a body within their dwelling would render 
it unhealthy, proceed at once to coat it with 
wax; and then, as it were, embalmed, the moth 
remains in its waxen serecloth, perfectly in- 
noxious for any space of time.” Pliny, who 
has a remedy for every evil, and who notices the 
ravages of moths (or, as he says, butterflies) in 
the hives of bees, gives the following advice on 
the subject : “In winter-time beehives should be 
covered with straw, and oftentimes perfumed 
with beasts’ dung especially; for this is agree- 
able to their nature. Over and besides it killeth 
the wicked vermin that breed in them—spiders, 
butterflies, and woodworms. . As for the 
spiders aforesaid, they verily are not so harmful 
and be soon destroied ; but the butterflies do,the 
more mischiefe, and are not so easily rid away. 
However, there is a way to chase them also, 
namely, to wait the time when the mallow doth 
begin ten, to take the change of the moone, 
and chuse a faire and cleare night, and then to 
set up certaine burning lights just before the 
beehives ; for these butterflies will covet to flie 
into the flame.” 

The terrors inspired by the lepidopterous 
race are not confined to the evil omen drawn 
from the presence of the Sphinx Atropos. 
Many species, when they emerge from the pupa 
state, discharge a reddish fluid, which, in some 
instances, where their numbers have been con- 
siderable, has produced the appearance of a 
shower of blood. That insects are the cause of 
these showers is no recent discovery; for 
Sleidan relates that in the year fifteen hundred 
and fifty-three a vast multitude of butterflies 
swarmed through a great part of Germany, and 
sprinkled plants, leaves, buildings, clothes, and 
men with bloody drops, as if it had rained blood 
(quoted in Mouffat). The most interesting ac- 
count of an event of this kind is given by 
Réaumur, from whom we learn that in the be- 
ginning of July, sixteen hundred and eight, the 
suburbs of Aix, and a considerable extent of 
the country around, were covered with what ap- 
peared to be a shower of blood. We may con- 
ceive the amazement and stupor of the populace, 
the alarm of the citizens, the grave reasonings 
of the learned. All agreed in attributing this 
appearance to the powers of darkness, and in 
regarding it as the precentor of some direful mis- 
fortune about to befal them. Fear and preju- 
dice would have taken deep root on this occasion, 
and might have produced fatal effects, had 
not M. Peirese, a celebrated philosopher of 
that place, paid attention to insects. A chrysalis, 
which he preserved in his cabinet, let him into 
the secret of this mysterious shower. Hearing 
a fluttering, which informed him his insect was 
arrived at its perfect state, he opened the box in 
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which he kept it. The animal flew out and left 
behind ita red spot. He compared this with 
the spots of the bloody shower, and found they 
were alike. A prodigious quantity of butter- 
flies flying about, he observed that the drops 
of the miraculous rain were not to be found 
on the tiles, nor even upon the upper surface 
of the stones, but chiefly in cavities and places 
where rain could not easily come. ‘“ Thus,” 
says Réaumur, who tells the story, “did this 
judicious observer dispel the ignorant fears 
and terror which a natural phenomenon had 
caused.” 

A happier superstition was that which caused 
the Greeks to give the name of Psyche to 
the butterfly as well as to the soul— “of 
which apparently strange double sense,” ob- 
serves Dr. Nares, “‘the undoubted reason is, 
that the butterfly was a very ancient symbol 
of the soul. From the prevalence of this 
symbol, and the consequent coincidence of 
names, it happened that the Greek sculptors 
frequently represented Psyche as subject to 
Cupid in the shape of a butterfly and that 
even when she appears in their works under 
the human form, we find her decorated with the 
light and filmy wings of that gay insect.” On 
this principle also the antique sculptors repre- 
sented Plato’s head with a pair of buttertly’s 
wings, because he was the first to write on 
the immortality of the soul. To this day, 
in the north and west of England, the moths 
that fly into candles are called Saules, perhaps 
from the old notion that the souls of the dead 
fly about at night in search of light. 

We English are not so poetical as the 
Greeks, and call our insect Psyche by a very 
homely name; given to it, say some lexico- 
graphers, “from a buttery kind of softness in 
its wings, the surface of which gives way under 
the touch exactly as the surface of butter 
does, though from another cause.” This de- 
rivation is far-fetched. Most likely, the Eng- 
lish nomenclature was given on account of 
the hue of the wings of the commonest kinds— 
Pieris Brassice, for instance—which are exactly 
the colour of butter. For the same reason the 
Germans say “ Butter-fliege,” and the Dutch 
“ Boter-flege’—though both these Teuton re- 
latives of ours use other appellations—the first 
saying “ Schmetterling,” which conveys the idea 
of a fluttering insect, and the second “ Schoen- 
lapper,” though I am a Dutchman myself if 
I understand what resemblance a butterfly bears 
to a “cobbler”—the literal translation of the 
word. The Swedes have a softer name, “ Som- 
marfogel” (bird of summer), characteristic of 
the season in which the butterfly appears ; the 
French borrow their “ Papillon” from the Latin 
“ Papilio ;” the Italians, in liquid accents, say 
“ Farfalla ;” and the Spaniards, combining dig- 
nity with grace, make use of the word “ Mari- 
posa :”’—the two latter, perhaps, being cognisant 
of the principle declared in the Hindw law, 
that “the names of women should be agreeable, 
soft, clear, captivating the fancy, auspicious, 
ending in vowels, resembling words of benedic- 














tion,” and applying it to woman’s frequent type, 
the gaily-drest, the light, the graceful, the in- 
constant Butterfly. 


AMERICAN COTTON. 





A THIN mist, like a veil of “ silver crape,” hung 
round the rank cotton plantations of “Green || 
Vine” landing, as I awoke for the third morning | 
on board the famous fast Mississippi steamer the | 
Alligator, and found myself kneading my still 
heavy eyes close to the pilot-house on the || 
summit of the third or uppermost deck of our || 
swift, double-funneled, and rather “ risky” craft. 

Three days ago, on choosing my cabin at a | 
cotton plantation landing an hour and a half | 
below Vicksburg, I had,-by the advice of | 
my travelling friend, Captain Felix Goodloe, || 
~ fw a berth as near as possible to the ladies’ | 
cabin, and as far as possible from the engines. | 
Our steamer was a high-pressure boat, and a | 
“blow up,” or a “burn up,” were not among 
the possibilities that a prudent man, without 
nervousness, might altogether ignore. 

It must have been full three hours yesterday | 
evening that Captain Goodloe spent with me as | 
the boat was taking in pine-knots at “ Chiki- 
son’s landing.” As for the worthy Dr. Hiram | 
Birdan (one of our party), his conversationturned | 
all that time on nothing but steam-boat collisions 
and steam-boat fires. It had also happened 
that the dinner conversation had also run on 
the late lamentable accident at Lake Michigan, 
and one of the gentlemen present had told us 
that he had lost a brother in the ill-fated Lady | 
Elgin. Now, for days past, the Georgian papers || 
(I had just come from Georgia) had been full of || 
details of that terrible accident, describing how 
defaced bodies, still encumbered with steel hoops | 
and French finery, were continually being washed || 
up upon the lonely reedy shore of the lake. A 
day later, on entering Carolina, I had read the 
evidence of a witness at the trial of the officers 
of the Lady Elgin, who deposed that the captain | 
of the offending schooner had boasted at a liquor || 
store that “he had run down the tarnation big || 
fire-ship and sent her to the bottom.” In fact, 
the evidence contained many proofs of the ex- || 
treme heedlessness with which culpable careless- | 
ness, and subsequent loss of life, is regarded in | 
America. An engineer on board had then ex- 
plained to me, as a stranger, the increased 
safety of river steamers since the donkey-engine 
had been introduced to prevent the boilers ever 
getting empty, and also, that since the boats were 
of a superior build, there was less competition, 
and, therefore, less racing. I had gone to _— 
trying to count the pulse of the engine, and cal- 
culate how many miles an hour we were moving 
over the brown thick water. 

But now this morning, after a dive into my 
dark sleep bath, I had washed my mind clear of 
all these foolish fears, and here I was standing on 
the upper deck, the frail planks springing under 
my feet, the fresh morning air playing round my 
temples, and the great avenue of the vast river 
receding into a misty vanishing point before my 
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eyes. The pelicans were busy on the sand-bars, 
the cranes and herons were fishing in their own 
stilted way, and the turkey buzzards were 
searching for flotson and jetson in the shape of 
dead Irish deck hands. Now our steamer steered 
so close to the shore in search of deep water 
and the true channel, that I could have broken 
a bough off the huge cotton-wood trees that 
hung from the great avalanche of earth-banks 
that the water had undermined and broken 
down. Now we cruised off a mile away to the 
central stream: now we went on groping 
anxiously, with a sailor on each side the head of 
the vessel sounding with long poles, and report- 
ing progress momentarily to the captain; who, 
in a loud hearty mechanical voice, from his 
anxious post repeated it aloud to the pilot, who 
stood at the huge wheel in his little glass box 
above us all. Phere was something so cheery 
and exhilarating in the whole scene, what with 
the pleasant splashing of wild ducks as they fled 
before our boat, what with the sense of a new 
country and new scenes, what with the chance 
of seeing an alligator float past like a drift log, 
that when a black spirit summoned me to break- 
fast and hot “flannel cakes,” I felt reluctant 
to leave such a pleasant scene ; for I knew that, 
by the time I returned, the sun would have 
burst through the fog, that the river would be 
sunny gold, that in the fierce flood of universal 
and glaring sunshine all the finer greys and cool 
doves’-wing middle tints would be lost, and half 
the charms of early morning vanished. 

That very night, too, I and Captain Goodloe 
had a terrible fright as we sat up at late dusk 
on the pilot-house deck, warming our hands 
round the great black tree of a funnel. He had 
been telling me stories of the most frightful ex- 

losions, wrecks, river catastrophes, when we 
freard, low down in the funnel, an ominous 
sinking sound, as of steam violently inhaled and 
withdrawn: then a curious vaporous mist and 
damping chill: then a roaring burst that seemed 
to force the whole vessel to pieces that instant. 

For one second I and the captain sat irreso- 
lute ; in the next, leaping up and knocking down 
our arm-chairs, we rushed at full speed to the 
very distant end and edge of the leaden-covered 
deck, intending to throw ourselves into the 
river. I said nothing. I instinctively imitated 
the captain’s actions. My alarm pictured the 
deck parting into a great smoking gulf at my 
very feet. But in that next second calm judg- 
ment had returned, warning me not to leap over 
and be either muddily drowned or beaten to 
death by the vessel’s keel. In a minute more 
our fear had subsided, and we were again seated, 
laughing at our apprehension, and discussing 
the extraordinary effects of imagination, round 
the black iron tree. 

It was the steam signal that had so alarmed 
us. We had forgotten that it is customary for 
Mississippi steamers, when passing each other 
at night, to thus warn each other of the danger 
of collision. 

We had no stomach after this for more 
stories about steam-boat explosions, therefore, 


when we presently retired to the pleasant and 
cheerful lighted saloon, I turned the conversa- 
tion on cotton-growing, knowing the captain to 
have great knowledge of this subject, having 
been for years in daily contact with cotton- 
growers, and having for years lived in the pes- 
tilential centre of the cotton-growing country. 

The ladies were seated at one end of the ves- 
sel, up in their own room, playing on the piano, 
dancing and reading; lower down were gentle- 
men reading the paper, playing at cards, or 
talking; nearer us still were groups busy at 
chess or draughts. I and the captain chose a 
corner farthest from the lamps and near an 
unoccupied table, for the Southerners were not 
yet coming homeward from the cool Northern 
watering-places, and the boat was not so full as 
usual, We were not near enough to be over- 
heard by any slave-holders, and the captain, 
whom I knew for an abolitionist, could talk to 
me freely about cotton, the soils adapted for it, 
and the necessity or otherwise of the land that 
grows it being cultivated by black slaves. 

Now I had seen the American cotton country 
all through, from the cotton-fields of Kentucky, 
where the plant grows low, pinched, and small, 
to the great river-side plantations of the Missis- 
sippi, where the plant is rank and flourishing, 
six feet high, with leaves as large as a sycamore, 
beautiful primrose-coloured flowers and large 
pods of cotton, as much on each pod as would 
cover the palm of one’s hand. I asked the 
captain if he knew the relative quantity of 
cotton, in 400lb. bales, each state produced 
yearly, for | knew that for certain purposes, 
which I could guess at, the captain had by him 
notes of such important facts. 

In a low voice he read me, without much 
pressing, the following statement, obtained from 
recent government returns : 


Bales. Bales. 
Kentucky ...... 758 | Mississippi ... 484,292 
Virginia......... 8,947 | Georgia ...... 499,091 
North Carolina 50,545 | Alabama ...... 564,429 
Louisiana ...... 178,737 


Delaware, Maryland, Vermont, and some cther 
states, produce no cotton: Arkansas, a half-wild 
state, only 65,344 bales; Florida, a new and 
ae | a timber state, 45,131 bales; and Texas, 
an advancing state, that would soon double 
its produce, but at present devotes itself chiefly 
to grazing, only 58,072 bales. The South- 
erners generally held that it was impossible for 
any but African slaves to bear their climate, 
and therefore, without slaves, cotton could not 
be grown. On the Mississippi banks the greatest 
quantity was grown, and there, therefore, slavery 
had its warmest advocates. 

I asked the captain if, from his great ex- 
perience, he was led to believe that free white 
labourers could not hoe and plant cotton as 
well as the negroes; that is, do as much work, 
and bear the climate without suffering more than 
the blacks. 

The captain, in a still lower voice, replied that 
the Irishmenemployed indraining cotton-grounds 





certainly died very fast of fever, but then they 
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drank too much bad rye-whisky, and exposed 
themselves unnecessarily to damp and heat. Dr. 
Nott, of Mobile, a well-known authority, had 
pronounced the lower portions of the Missis- 
sippi river, with its banks and the numerous 
bayous that intersect Louisiana, extremely 
healthy and exempt from miasmatic disorders, 
though it was a flat alluvial country, inter- 
spersed with interminable jakes, lagunes, and 
jungles, and covering several hundred miles of 
flats, where vast masses of vegetable moistures 
daily decomposed under moist heat. 

But the best refutation of this argument for 
forced unpaid labour, the captain whispered, 
was, it seemed to him, in the fact that (here 
he again referred to his pocket-book for secret 
figures) there were discovered to be no less 
than 1,019,020 free white male labourers over 
fifteen years of age engaged in out-door labour 
in the Slave states, 55,851 of these being in 
the very centre of the cotton country; and 
these figures, I must understand, did not in- 
clude the free whites engaged in commerce, 
trade, manufactures, mechanics, or mining. 
Coups de soleil were not commoner in the 
South than in a hot summer in England. Then 
there was Alabama, hot enough, but it fed 
67,000 free whites toiling in its fields; there 
was Texas again, almost under the equator, yet 
there were there 47,000 free white males, tend- 
ing cattle, growing sugar, and picking tobacco, 
under an almost African sun. 

“There were, indeed,” the captain went on 


to say, “‘ many persons who, instead of thinking 
the South too hot for white men, thought it too 
cold for black men ; for snow had been seen ten 
inches thick in North Carolina, and snow three 


2 


and five feet deep——’ 

“ At the battle, too, of New Orleans, cap- 
tain,” I interposed, “our West Indian black 
regiments were so benumbed and intimidated 
by the cold of the frosty morning, that they 
could not be roused to any exertion. Neither 
can the South be unfit for white labour if it be 
true, as I have heard, that white women work in 
the field there in great numbers in the hottest 
autumn, keeping pace with the men, and toiling 
hard for a poor twenty-five cents a day.” 

The captain said the statement was quite 
true. The fact was, at the farthest south, at 
New Orleans, where the palmetto grew freely 
and plantain-trees flourished in every garden, 
the stevedores and hackmen on the Levee (quay), 
where the red brick warehouses shut out the 
air and increased the heat, were all healthy white 
men, and so were the railroad makers, the 
stokers, paviours, draymen, ditchers, and masons. 

I asked the captain whether the statistical 
tables of comparative deaths confirmed his 
view ? 

The captain replied, “ Yes,”. bringing another 
card of figures out of his inexhaustible and un- 
answerable pocket-book, and read, sotto voce, 
figures which I took no note of, but from which I 
remember he deduced the important fact that, in 
proportion to population, death occurs more fre- 
quently in Massachusetts than in any Southern 





state, except Louisiana, where yellow fever spe- 
cially prevails. In this Harper agreed with him 
that deaths were more frequent in New York 
than in any of the Southern states, except Mary- 
land, Missouri, Kentucky, Louisiana, and Texas ; 
more frequent, in fact, in New Jersey, in Penn- 
sylvania, and in Ohio, than in Georgia, Florida, 
or Alabama. 

“ Leaving, therefore,” said the captain, trium- 
phantly, resting the logical forefinger of his right 
hand on the tip of the argumentative thumb of his 
left, hand—“leaving, therefore, out Wisconsin and 
Louisiana, and comparing the bills of mortality 
in the remaining Southern states with those in 
the remaining Northern states, we find the 
difference decidedly in favour of the latter, so 
that, as Harper says, while the ratio of deaths is 
as only 1 to 74.60 of the living population in 
the Southern states, it is only 1 to 72.39 in 
the Northern. 

I here ventured to ask, though already feel- 
ing my hand black-gloved with tar, and the 
feathers growing in an Horatian way over my 
back and shoulders, if the cotton-planters of 
the South were not rather improvident and reck- 
less in exhausting their lands with repeated 
crops of the same plant ? 

Here the worthy and daring captain eyed me 
for a moment in silence, as if 1 were a creature of 
a higher hemisphere, and then replied, “ Xacly ; 
you have made a clean shot of it, and your bullet, 
stranger, has gone clean through the same hole 
as Harper’s did, which often happens in good 
shooting. The older portions of Alabama are 
quite exhausted by the incessant crops of cotton 
taken off them, without rest, without fresh 
manure, or proper fallow time. The small 
planters take off the cream of the land; then, 
unable to wait or buy manures, then sail off West 
and South in search of virgin land, to waste, 
impoverish, and leave in the same manner.” 

“ Like the sloth, captain,” said I, “ that clings 
to the tree till he has eaten the last green leaf, 
and then leaves it to die.” 

“ Xacly, mister,” continued the captain. 
“Wall, the richer men, with more dollars to dig 
into the ground, buy out these poor birds of pas- 
sage, annex their vacant plantations, and add to 
their slave force. Harper and our other philan- 
thropists regret this, because these richer men 
only invest their profits in more land and more 
negroes ; so that in several of the Slave states the 
white population yearly decreases, and the unsafe 
and dangerous slave population increases.” 

Here I may remark that some few weeks 
after, at Boston, I read a speech in Harper’s 
celebrated book of the Honourable C. Clay of 
Alabama, which quite corroborated all the cap- 
tain had asserted. The honourable gentleman 
of the illustrious name said : 

‘In 1825, Madison county cast about three 
thousand votes, now she cannot cast exceeding 
two thousand three hundred. In traversing 
that county one will discover numerous farm- 
houses, once the abode of industrious and intel- 
ligent freemen, now occupied by slaves, or 
tenantless, deserted, and dilapidated; he will 
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observe fields, once fertile, now unfenced, aban- 
doned, and covered with those evil harbingers, 
fox-tail and broom-sedge ; he will see the moss 
growing on the walls of once thrifty villages, 
and will find ‘one only master grasps the 
whole domain’ that once furnished happy homes 
for a dozen white families. Indeed, a country 
in its infancy, where, fifty years ago, scarcely a 
forest tree had been felled by the axe of the 
pioneer, is already exhibiting the painful signs 
of senility and decay apparent in Virginia and 
the Carolinas.” 

At this stage of the evening the captain sud- 
denly threw up his arms and requested some 
threads of cotton from my note-book. Luckily, 
I had long been collecting statistics from all 
reliable English sources on this subject, and 
having some of them by me in my travelling 
note-books, I read a few of them to the captain, 
he and I assuming, for safety’s sake, as much 
as possible the air of two bagsmen talking over 
their day’s dealings. 

I told the captain that, from my figures, we 
made out in England that the Southerners were 
300,000 white masters and 3,500,000 slaves, 
while in the North there were 18,000,000 free- 
men to create wealth and originate labour. 
Within fifteen years no less than three millions 
of Irish and Germans alone had been added to 
those wonderful cotton-working Free states. 

In 1859, out of 130,440,000/. worth of British 
exports, the cotton goods and yarn constituted 
48,200,000/7. worth—more than one-third—and 
of this vast sum the United States took 
4,635,000/7. To the United States, says one of 
our most reliable authorities, we are indebted 
for about three-fourths of the cotton used up 
by the more than 600,000 Lancashire cotton- 
workers. In fact, we buy more than half the 
cotton grown in America. 

The captain here interrupted me to give a 
general sketch of the whole area of the cotton- 
growing country, and of all the processes the 
cotton went through from the time the negro 
picked the pod till the time it fluttered abroad on 
the banks of some African river as a Manches- 
ter print. The captain was quite pictorial ; 
he grew eloquent about the beautiful plant 
with the large primrose-coloured flowers, the 
graceful leaf, at ym bunches of snowy filament 
giving an alpine character to plantations scorch- 
ing under a Southern climate. I saw the rows 
of sturdy blacks followed by the mounted over- 
seer ; I heard again the horn-blowing for dinner- 
time ; I saw the field gangs strolling homeward 
to their whitewashed cabins, their heavy hoes on 
their sable shoulders ; I heard the gin working; 
I saw the square bales bound with iron jolting 
down the dusty cuttings in the earth-banks of the 
Mississippi river; I recalled the great double- 
funneled steamer, with fires glowing, and broad 
black smoke-pennons flying, bearing them off to 
the burning hot Levee at New Orleans. 

Again, I saw the bales roll out in dusty clouds ; 
they had now grown fluffy at the edges, and 
white handfuls of cotton bunched eut at the 


the drags, and the negro hackmen, waving their 
whips in triumph, bear them to the great build- 
ing where the cotton press is creaking and 
groaning. Every bale is to be crushed and 
squeezed into exactly half its present size, so as 
to go more compactly into the hold of the swift 
vessel that will skim over with them to England. 
The iron bands are unriveted; down descends 
the tremendous screw; in a moment the bale 
reissues, no longer a mere dishevelled bundle of 
loose cotton, but now a neat, hard, square 
parcel, even and compact. 

I will not follow the cotton through all its 
Manchester persecutions, but will hurry it to 
Messrs. Tim Bobbin and Co., Wooden Shoe- 
lane, Manchester. In that tall, vast, buzzing 
packing-case of a house, with the long rows of 
dull windows and the columnar black chimney, 
we can leave it with the utmost confidence to 
come into print when and where Messrs. Tim 
Bobbin choose. 

But now we thought it time to go to bed, for 
the black waiters were all dismally and reproach- 
fully asleep, like a row of roosting crows, on a 
bench near the door leading to the barber’s 
saloon. The ladies had one by one retired to 
rest, closimg one by one like flowers at twilight. 
The card-players’ lamps were going out, and the 
never sleeping steward was watching the linger- 
ing last rubber with “jealous eye askance.” 

At the door of nearly every berth there were 
boots—thrown, dashed down, or carefully de- 
posited, according to the peculiar temporary 
mood or predominant temperament of the 
wearer, who, now asleep, lay probably dreaming 
of snowy cotton-fields, of the flames of Southern 
fratricidal wac—some, I fear, of flapping lash 
and the gory “ coffle-chain.” As I and the 
captain shook hands and wished each other 
good night, a heavy snore now and then seemed 
to all but burst open the door of some sleeping 
berth. Another minute, and I was alone in the 
dark in my little white-and-gilt cabin. I closed 
the window that opened on the deck to keep 
out the heavy feverish air of the Mississippi 
river, and in a few minutes, with a short, but 
not the less heartfelt, prayer for the dear ones 
in England, I fell asleep, to dream of green 
spring meadows starry with primroses, and of 
the sweet purple April violets nodding under 
the freckled hazel roots of Downshire. 


AN UGLY LIKENESS. 





In Africa, the land of monsters, there are no 
animals more remarkable, and of which, till lately, 
less was really known, than those gigantic apes 
whose existence, and not flattering likeness to 
man, had been asserted and doubted till bones were 
brought over to England, which, on examination 
by competent naturalists, rendered the existence 
of some gigantic ape a certainty; and so much 
of the Gorilla as was then known was described 
in the first volume of this journal. But now 
we know much more about him. Only a few 
months since, the return of an American tra- 
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Africa loaded with the spoils of a chase of 
hairy four-handed savages instead of lions and 
elephants, has thrown a flood of light on this sub- 
ject and cleared up almost all doubtful points, so 
that we are now as well informed concerning 
these man-apes of equatorial Africa as we were 
with regard to the hippopotamus and giraffe 
before they had been domesticated in our Zoolo- 


The unhealthy swamps on the shores of 
Africa south of the Guinea coast, and the 
country back towards the interior for a narrow 
strip of some sixty or seventy miles, is the home 


most nearly to the human type. Not only have 
we there the fierce gorilla, the most powerful of 
the four-handed animals, but a strict vegetarian, 
and mischievous only for amusement, but also 


are dependent on human flesh for their daily 
meals. The author, who describes to us the 
gorilla as the most hellish and fearful-looking 
monster that could be conceived, states that in 


bagging his first specimen of man-ape, he met a 
woman who “bore with her a piece of the thigh 
of a human body, just as we should go to the 
market and carry thence a steak.” After being 
introduced to the authorities of the village, he 
was conducted to a house where he slept, and, 
on going out next morning, he noticed a pile of 
ribs, leg and arm bones, and skulls (all human), 
piled up at the back of the premises, this being 
the accumulation, we are led to suppose, of the 
waste of such food as ordinarily came to hand. 
Such was Mr. duChaillu’s introduction to Gorilla- 
land, and so low does human nature seem to 
have sunk where it makes its nearest approach 


Three species, all of very large dimensions, 
and each having some well-marked peculiarity of 
form and habits, have been added to the na- 
turalist’s list by the traveller we have just 
named. Of these the gorilla takes the tirst rank, 
although this and perhaps all of them have been 


travellers before they were examined and their 


Up to the publication of Mr. du Chaillu’s 
book, the chimpanzee of Western Africa, the 
orang-outang of Borneo, and the pongo from 
Batavia, were the only large apes of which any 
accurate account had been given, so that he at 
once doubles the stock of ‘knowledge in this 


It may seem singular that animals which are 
certainly very common on and near the coast of 
Africa should have remained so long unknown 
to the multitude of persons who have for cen- 
turies traded in the immediate vicinity. But 
the swamps of a tropical river are not frequently 
visited out of curiosity, and had it not been that 
Mr. du Chaillu was born and bred in African 
malaria, it may be doubtful whether he would 
have returned to tell his tale. 


and, we believe, in the opinion of all who have 
seen the skin, the stuffed animal, or the draw- 
ings of the living animal, or who have carefully 
read the accounts that are given of him, would 
certainly bear away the palm of ugliness from 
all living creatures. Like all the monkey tribe, 
the fore extremities, or arms, are long and mus- 
cular in proportion to the hinder extremities, or 
legs, and the latter terminate with true hands, 
provided with opposing thumbs instead of feet 
and toes.* 

Standing on its hinder extremities—which 
appears to be its usual posture when on the 





ground and not in actual motion—a large male | 


gorilla attains a height of five feet nine inches, 
or perhaps occasionally more; but, in conse- 
quence of the vast size of the body and the un- 
usual proportions, the animal looks to be much 
taller than he really is. The spread of the arms 
of such an individual is nine feet, and the cir- 
cumference of the chest upwards of five feet. 
The hands are terrible claw-like weapons, with 
one blow of which the creature can tear out the 
bowels of a man, or break his arms. Both 
hands and arms possess immense muscular de- 
velopment. The feet, or rather ge tancen. are 
of corresponding size and strength, the great toe 
measuring six inches in circumference, this 
being also the size of the middle finger of the 
hand at the first joint. The fingers are all 
short, and the nails short, thick, and strong, and 


man. The head is almost as wide as it is long, 
and nearly of human proportions ; and the foot, 
although wider in proportion than ours, and dis- 
tinetly hand-like, is still more like the human 
foot than that of the other apes. Owing to its 
weight and habits of feeding the animal does 
not seem often to inhabit or even climb trees. 
The head of the gorilla does not approach 
very nearly even to the lowest negro or Austra- 
lian type of the human head, either in the form 
of the skull or capacity of brain, for the skull 
recedes further back, the facial angle different, 
and the brain barely half the weight. This 
baboon-like character, the form of the face, 
and its hairy covering, the deep-set eyes, the 
muscular development of the cheeks, and the 
projecting canine teeth, all combine to render 
the animal extremely frightful. When meeting 
an enemy, “the grey eyes sparkle out with 
gloomy malignity, the features are contorted in 
hideous wrinkles, and the slight, sharply-cut 
lips, drawn up, reveal the long fangs ant he 
powerful jaws, in which a human limb would be 
crushed as a biscuit.” The vast paunch, swelled 
with berries and other vegetable food, protrudes 
before the animal in walking, and adds to the 
hideousness of its appearance, which is not im- 
— by the iron-grey hair covering its black 
skin. 
Gorillas are only met with in the darkest and 











* All the apes are four-handed, and are thus 
equally distinguished from the human race, with 
their two hands and two feet, and from quadrupeds, 
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most impenetrable jungle, where they are found 
in pairs, the male accompanied by a single fe- 
male. The male sits down ona rock, or against 
a tree, in the gloomiest corner, where the 
brightest sun could with difficulty penetrate, 
and the female feeds by its side, and gives the 
alarm by running off with loud and sudden cries 
and shrieks. In case of intrusion, when the 
female has departed, the male, after remaining 
still for a moment, with a savage frown on its 
face, slowly rises to his feet, and looking with 
glowing eyes at the intruder, begins to beat his 
breast, and, lifting up his round head, utters a 
frightful roar. This commences with several 
sharp barks, like an enraged or mad dog, and then 
| follows a long deeply guttural rolling roar, con- 
| tinuing more than a minute. This roar, doubled 
and multiplied by the resounding echoes of the 
| forest, fills the hunter’s ears like the deep 
thunder of a coming storm, and 1s heard through 
| the stillness of the forest to a great distance. 
The horror of the animal’s appearance at such 
times is stated as beyond description, and must 
be fully appreciated, as it is not considered safe 
for the hunter to fire till he approaches very 
When aware of danger, and the gorilla 
determines to attack, “he advances by short 
stages, stopping occasionally to utter his diabo- 
lical roar and to beat his breast with his paws, 
which produce a dull reverberation as of an 
immense bass-drum. Sometimes, after standing 
for a while, he seats himself and beats his chest, 
looking fiercely at his adversary. When he ad- 
vances, his walk is a waddle from side to side, 
his short hind legs being evidently somewhat in- 
adequate to the proper support of the huge 
body. He balances himself by swinging his 
arms as sailors walk on shipboard, and the vast 
paunch, the round bullet head, joined awkwardly 
to the trunk, with scarce a vestige of neck, 
and the great muscular arms and deep cavernous 
breast, give to this waddle an ungainly horror, 
which adds to the ferocity of his appearance.” 
Mr. du Chaillu states that he has had to wait 
for five minutes during this advance until the 
animal approaches to within from five to eight 
yards, at which distance alone it is safe to fire. 
A shot in the breast is sure to bring him down, 
and the mark is broad, but if the shot should 
fail to hit a vital part, or the gun miss fire, the 
chances of the hunter are but small, and if he 
runs he exposes himself to certain death. 

The common walk of the gorilla when not 
enraged is not on his hind legs, but on all 
fours, and in this posture the arms are so long 
that the head and breast are raised considerably, 
and the hind legs in running are brought far 
beneath the body, while the leg and arm on the 
same side move together, giving the beast that 
curious kind of motion already alluded to as a 
waddle. The female escapes by running away, 
seldom attacking, and even the young rarely 
seem to take to trees when pursued, preferring 
to escape by running. Both young and old can, 
however, climb without difficulty. 

The strength of the gorillais enormous. A 
young one of two or three years old required four 


stout men to hold it, and even then in its 
struggles bit one severely. With its jaws the 
grown male can dent a musket-barrel, and with 
its arms break trees from four to six inches in 
diameter. In attacking it uses its arms; butin 
a close struggle no doubt its teeth come into 
action, for the jaws are of tremendous weight, 
the muscles large, and the canine teeth or tusks 
exceedingly powerful. 

On ane: occasions the young of the gorilla 
has been taken. Once a male, and afterwards 
a female, each from two to three years old, was 
secured, and at another time an exceedingly 
young baby, which died almost immediately. 
The difficulty of keeping the young animals in 
any confinement that could be extemporised 
seems to have been very great, and their sin- 
gular strength and ferocity, combined with a 
certain amount of almost diabolical cunning, 
were such as to induce all persons who had once 
come in their way to give them a wide berth. 

Although induced to eat, there seemed no 
approach whatever to domestication or taming, 
and neither of the boy-gorillas survived its cap- 
ture more than ten days. Morose and savage 
in the extreme, utterly fearless, and altogether 
untamable either by kindness or starvation, but 
little interest eould be felt in the individual ; 
but it was important to be able to study the 
nature of the juvenile Hercules, and every effort 
seems to have been made in vain to preserve 
one for a time alive. The cause of death was 
not determined, but seemed to be connected 
with the restless chafing of a highly excitable 
spirit, which could not bear either captivity or 
the sight of man, appearing to regard the latter, 
especially if negro, as its greatest natural 
enemy. 

On the whole, it would seem that no animal 
yet described can be compared with the gorilla 
for unsightliness, fierceness, strength, and hatred, 
and perfect fearlessness of the human race. In 
spite of all this, however, its skeleton makes a 
far nearer approach to the human skeleton than 
that of any known animal living or extinct. 
The most essential difference is in the brain- 
capacity of the skull, for in all other respects 
the resemblance is so close as to amount to 
identity. Thus, the absolute height, the number 
of pairs of ribs, the number of vertebre of the 
back, the form of the bones of the extremities 
(which are only relatively disproportionate), 
their dentition (the canine teeth only being 
greatly elongated in the male)—all these corre- 
spond almost exactly. Certainly this near ap- 
proximation is not flattering, unless we regard 
it as showing how completely our animal struc- 
ture is consistent with the most hateful animal 
development that can be conceived, and how 
entirely we are redeemed from being devils by 
that breathing into our nostrils the breath of 
intellectual existence and capacity by which 
man became a living soul. 

Perhaps in all creation no greater miracle can 
be conceived than that crowning work which, 
selecting an animal the most unsightly, the 





fiercest, the most untamable, and the most | 
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treacherous of all, as the foundation, has, with 
scarcely a change in the bodily framework, pro- 
duced the noblest and most intelligent being, 
the lord of creation, of which we are impres- 
sively told that he was formed “ in the image 
of God.” What the law of development could 
do, or whatever else the law of production of 
species may be, seems to have terminated in the 
gorilla. Intellect, a moral sense, and a soul 
being superadded, the gorilla is converted into a 
man, and when we compare the lowest and 
most degraded men, such as the native tribes of 
Western Africa or of Australia, with these pro- 
totypes in bony framework, the distinction is 
just as great, and the gulf spanned just as wide, 
as if we take higher and more developed types 
for comparison. The stupid weak savage will 
still make a prey of the yet more stupid but 
enormously more powerful gorilla, for the one 
uses reason, and the other has only his instincts. 

The chimpanzee already known to naturalists 
did not fall much under the observation of Mr. 
du Chaillu. Though untamable when fully 
grown, it is not fierce like the gorilla, and the 
young is easily tamed. This animal evades man 
whenever it can, and even the young can hardly 
be caught alive when they have once left the 
mother. The young chimpanzees are yellow or 
white, like the gorilla, but this colour changes 
to intense blackness with age. They are sup- 
posed to be very numerous, but they live in 
the dense woods. 

The bald troglodyte, also called by Mr. du 
Chaillu, its first describer, ushiego mbouvé—a 
name which we commend to the reader’s con- 
sideration, but shall decline again to write— 
differs from the gorilla in being smaller, milder, 
and much less strong, and in the habit of build- 
ing for itself in the trees a kind of large umbrella- 
shaped dome or roof of branches, under which 
in rainy weather the animal sits in comfort 
when its less intelligent companions of the 
forest are suffering from the tropical down- 
pour. Great ingenuity is described as being 
shown in the construction and tying together of 
these roofs, indicating intellectual powers far 
above those of the gorilla; but all the external 
peculiarities depart more widely than in that 
animal from the human type. Thus the arms 
are longer, the feet more like hands, the nose 
flatter, the mouth wider, the ears larger, the 
eyes more sunk, and the face more like that of 
a monkey. In point of height the present ranks 
among the largest of the apes, an old male of 
the bald troglodyte measuring four feet four 
inches, and thus equalling in size an ordinary 
female of the oultine. The male of both is 
very much larger than the female. 

The distinctive mark of this species is its 
bald head. The rest of the aie is covered 
with black hair over a black skin. It appears to 
be common enough, but they are difficult of ap- 
proach. A young male that was caught was caaily 
tamed, and lived for five months in captivity. © 





The koolo-kamba is an ape whose singular 
ery distinguishes it from its companion apes of 
the forest. In size it is next to the gorilla, but its 
forehead is much higher, the eyes wider apart, and 
the head altogether very much more human. The 
arms are long and very muscular, and the body 
is hairy, but the whole animal is far less unsight! 
and monstrous than the gorilla, and the extremi- 
ties also are better proportioned. It seems to 
live much on trees, feeding entirely on vegetable 
matter. 

Thus it appears that in a small tract of the 


most unhealthy part of the coast of Africa, not | 
indeed uninhabited by man, but containing only | 
such tribes as have the smallest intellectual deve- | 
lopment, and are least civilised, there are in the | 


thick forest no less than three newly discovered 


species, in addition to one already known, of that | 


curious family of large apes which approach 
nearest in size and form to ourselves. 


All of | 
them are capable of walking upright on their | 
hinder extremities, although these are more like | 
hands than feet. All range from four to six feet | 








in height when full-grown; they are all very || 
powerful, and all have bodies very large in pro- | 


ortion to their height. All of them are quite 
black in the adult state and are covered more 
or less with hair, and all are strict vegetable 
feeders. None of them have tails. 
teeth are very prominent in some of the species, 
but the great strength lies in the arms, the jaws, 
andthe body. The voice is little known, except 


The canine | 


by the fierce roar of the gorilla, and the mo- i 


notonous cry of the kooloo, but it has not in any 
case been recognised as articulate. 
with serpents and crocodiles, and a small 
sprinkling of elephants, hippopotami, leopards, 
and some large deer of various kinds, seem to 
be the natural inhabitants of the country. 
There are also insects in abundance, among 
which the ant holds the first rank. 


These apes, | 


And if, as we suppose, the earth is peopled | 
with a view to ensure the greatest amount of | 


good for all created beings, it is evident that in | 


such a country these animals are the only ones 
adapted to the circumstances of existence. 


scale of creation, and were it not that they or 


their children would improve if removed to a | 
better climate, they might take rank with the | 
It will probably | 


gorilla and the chimpanzee. 
be long before another traveller will be found to 


The | 
men of such climates are of necessity low in the | 





venture in Mr. du Chaillu’s poe and give us | 


fresh details of the singular apes he discovered, 
and thus it is well to realise to ourselves as far 
as possible these results of his late expeditions. 
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